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EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best in U. S. 
Established 185s. 3 Kast 14th Street, N. Y. 


PUPIL will be received into the family of the 

subscriber, in New Brighton, $ ‘all term opens 
Sept. 18 E. A. 'H. ALEN, Princifal of Friends’ Semi- 
nary, New York City. 


METROPOLIS LAW SCHOOL 


Incorporated June, 1891. C. Tuomas, LL.D., 
Dean. Case system of instruction. Degree of LL.B: 
after course of three years. Morning division, 3 to 12: 
evening division, 8to 10. For catalogues apply to é' 

Prof. CLARENCE D. ASHLEY, 207 Broadway, New York. 


MISS ANNIE BROWN 


Bangg for girls reopens Oct. 4 
reparatory, and departments. 


Prim 
Pre ollege. Special course 
ton 3-7 5-717 Fifth Avenee. N. ¥. 


EW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 120 Broadway, 
N. Y. City. Department, Cooper Union. 
- Dwight Meth instruction. Degree of LL. 
after 2 years’ course. Graduate course added. Fee, $100. 
GEORGE CHASE. Dean. 


THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 
32 West 40th Street, N. Y. 


Family and day school for girls. 
32d year begins October 3. Miss DAY, Principal. 


MISS S. D. DOREMUS 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Reopens October 4th. 


735 Madison Avenue, New York 


REPARATORY SCHOOL FOR CHIL- 
DREN, WITH KINDERGARTEN 
Reopens Oct. 4. Miss S. LE B. DRUMM, * 
Music Hall, s7th St. and Seventh Ave., N. Y. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
OCT. 3D. 85th & 86th Streets, New York 


NEW YORK BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Mt. Morris Bank. —Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspond- 
ence, Stenography, Typewriting, Penmanshif~, Aca- 
demics, Modern Languages, etc. For catalogue address 
CARRINGTON GAINES, 81 st 125th St., New York, 


331 West 85th Street, New York 
DO a receive a limited number 
MRS. GOR N s pees ladies who wish to 
visit New York for the study uf music, art, languages, 
and for general improvement and culture. The location 
is the most healthful and desirable in sed city, overlook- 
ing Riverside Drive, and near Central 


THE MISSES GRAHAM 
Boarding and “gy oct school for girls reopens Oct. 3 at new 
location, 176 2d S 


Square, New York. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


2034 Fifth Avenue (formerly at 106: os Ave.). 
Reopens Oct. 2d. E. H. Grecory, E. P. Gerry, Prins. 


HE MISSES GRINNELLU’S Day School for 

Girls, 22 East sath St., reopens Oct. 4. Primary, 
Academic, and Collegiate depts. Special courses. 

Kindergarten, Oct. 10. Fifteenth year. 


EACHERS COLLEGE (9 University Place, 
New York, until September), West r2oth St 
near the Boulevard.—Professional training for genera 
teachers and specialists: manual training, science, kin- 
dergarten, English, form, drawing and color, history of 
art, domestic science, general pedagogy. Degrees given 
by Columbia College to both sexes. Cireular of Infor- 
Ny: ulars, **‘ Teachers College 
Balletin.’ LTER*L. HERVEY. President. 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL ror sors 


L. C. Mygatt, L.H.D., Head Master. 
241 WEST SEVENTY-SEVENTH STREET 


Connecticut 


Massachusetts 


AIRFIELD ACADEMY for Boys, Fairfield 

Conn.—Combines thorough menta and ph sical 

training with the Comforts of a REWER home. os bane. 
FRANCIS H ER, A.M.., Principal. 


The Homestead School for Girls 


Family limited to twelve. 
The Misses STOWE, Greenwich, Conn. 


Woodside Seminary FOR GIRLS. 


8, $700. Reopens Sept, 20th. 
Miss SARA Principai, Harti Conn, 
See Forum oa July, page 70. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
ns Sept. 27. The School offers many University 


pe 
advantages. For catalogue or information address 
Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 


PRIVATE PREPARATION 


FOR COLLEGE 
Rev. J. C. WYCKOFF, New Haven, Conn. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 


NORWALK, CONN. 23d year. Primary; Interme- 


and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and 


Languages Careful attention to morals and map- 
uildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


‘MISS AIKEN’S SCHOOL 


Fortieth year commences October 3. The method 
trains the mind to concentrate attention and to strengthen 
memory. Prepares for any college. 


18 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON 


Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, Home and Day 
School for Girls. 2oth year opens Oct. 3d, 1 


THE 


Commonwealth Avenue School 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 


For Circular address the Misses GILMAN, Principals, 
324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The Leadi | Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by, Dr, E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Send for echunpebus. giving full information. 
Frank W. Hace, General Megr., Boston, Mass, 


319 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 
Home School for Girls Twenty-third year. 


Advanced courses in Music, History of Art, and Lan- 
ges. Special advantages in English Literature and 
Jomposition. An advanced class in practical eme- 

writing, conducted according to Harvard methods bya 
Harvard instructor. Principal’s certificate admits to 
Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar Colleges. For circu 
address Mrs. S. H. HAYES. 


HE MISSES HUBBARD’S HOME AND 

Day School for Girls, u2 Newb Street, 

poston. will reapen Oct. 3, 1804. Regular an Elective 
urses. 


DURANT GYMNASIUM 


W. C. A. 
Normal class opens September 26. General classes 
day and evening (October 8 For circular address Hore 
W. Narey, Director. 40 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


MISS LOW AND MISS HEYWOOD 


School for Girls. Resident pupils. 
Circulars sent on application. STAMFORD, Conn. 


ORNe LADIES’ INSTITUTE, Windsor, 
Conn.—A_Home School for Girls of all ages. 


‘Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, and Smith receive its pupils on 


certificate. An excellent corps of teachers, each a spe- 
cialist in her own Copartment, Terms, $350 to $500 
Miss J. S. WILLIAMS. Principal. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON, NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


For Tomes Women. Suburbs of Washington, D.C. 
Collegiate and Seminary Courses. Beautifu grounds. 
175.0009 buildings. Acultured home. $300 to $400. Sen 

Ill, Catalogue to Washington, D.C. “ Itisa liberal 
~ 44. to live in Washington.” 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. Complete 
School of Modern Languages. Best advantages in Music, 
Art, and Elocution. Special preparation for any College. 

Hon. J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary of Treasury, writes: ** I 
take pleasure in uniting with Secretary Herbert in com- 
mending Norwood Institute. - It has long been recognized 
as one of the best schools fory oung ladiesin W semen. 
Opens Sept. 27. Address W. D. CA 

1435 K St., N. Ww. , Washington, D.C. 


Maine 


ISS ALLEN AND MISS GREEFP’S School 

for Girls reopens Oct. 3d. College Pt paration. 
Excellent musical advantages. French German 
specialties. 2 GRAY STREET, Donraasen. Me. 


Maryland 


THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL, 
BALTIMORE 


Exclusively College Preparatory 


Next session will begin September :7th, 1804. Pro- 
grams sent on application. 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE 


JOHN F. GOUCHER, President 


Next session will begin September 17th, 184. Pro- 
grams sent on application. 


CIRCULARS of Best Schools, with Advice, free 

to parents. Teachers Sutter for 

Schools and Colleges without charge. Kerr & Huyssoon, 
nion School Bureau, 2 W. 14th St., N. Y 


Thirty-sixth 


University 
Law School 


AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean and Senior Professor. 


Address for catalogue 


Professor I. F. RUSSELL, 
120 Broadway, N y. Y. City. 


MADEMOISELLE VELTIN 


Sphoos for girls, with French kindergarten, reopens Oct. 
3d. Firepfrvef school er ing. Homes provided for out- 
of-town pupils. 60-162 W. 74th St., N. Y. 


Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


THE SCHOOL OF 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Courses fur Teachers, Matrons, Home-Makers, Bible 
Readers, City Missionaries, and Christian Helpers for 
Y.W.C.A. work. Seventh year. Address for Circulars. 

Miss RENA CHAMPNEY, Principal, 
52 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. (B.Y.W.C.A.) 


M4 ARY B. WHITON, A. B., and LOIS A. BANGS, 
English and Classical School. Resident pupils. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 

cial care given in home and school to little giris. 
Gymnasium. 43 West 47th Street, New York. 


16th year opens October 3. 
OF Call address new rooms, 
R SSION Y.M.C. A. Building. 


Clergyman’s class in vocal training, 9 A.M. ondays. 


CONCORD, MASS. 


CONCORD HOME. SCHOOL 


30 boys prepared for College, Scientific School, 
Business. Four masters. Elementary classes sor little 
boys. Fifth year begins September 26th. Addre 

IAMES S. GARLAND, Principal 


LOWELL, MASS. 
The Rogers Hall School for Girls 


Prepares for College, and gives othere im oe courses 
with special advantages in languages aad me 
Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDE RHI .L. M. A. "Principal. 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys 


12 boys: 27th year. H W. Rova.(Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. KNAPP, Principal. 


ACADEMY, South Byfield. Mass. 
132d year. Home school. For further informa- 
Personally or by letter to 


tion app 
Rocers, A.B., ay South Byfield, Mass. 


(GEORGE 


(Mass. | ame School 
Boys. 
¢ Cs Cy Prepares | Hoys for College. 
Rev. . BENNER. 


Miss KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Lhe Highland Military Academy 


Begins 39th year Sept. r2th. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Athletics 
Encouraged. Careful Training. ome Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


Worcester, Mass. 
THOMAS C. LL.D., President. 


ffers courses in 


CIVIL, ME CHANIC AL, and 
ECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
CHEMISTRY GENERAL SCIE 
New and finely equipped laboratories 


For catalogue or further information addre 
JOSEPH BEALS, S. B.. Secretary. 


Michigan 


Michigan Military Academy 


“The West Point of the West.” Beautiful location and 
healthful climate. No school in the country offers better 
advantages for thorough preparation for coll sin ¥7 Ad- 
dréss Cotonet ROGERS. Supt., Orchard Lake,,Mich. 


New Jersey 


IVY HALL 


Home and College Preparato Ladies 
Certificate admits to Smith. Established 1861. 
. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Col- 

lege Preparation a specialt ty. Special and _ optional 

courses of study. CAROLINE A.B. 
Englew 


MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Reovens Sept. 19. Resident native French and German 
teachers. Special advantages in Music and Art. Certifi- 
cate admits to Smith, Wellesley. and the Baltimore Co’: 
lege for Women. Terms for boarding pupils, $700 per year. 
MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
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New Jersey 


M's. HOLLY ACADEMY.—Bearding aad Day 
noo}. Boys  tharoughly Drepared for College or 
Business. . Military Drill Catalogue 
RICHARD F. LOOS, Prin., Mount Holly, N. J. 


MISS TOWNSEND 


School for girls reopens Sept. 26th. College preparation. 
s4 Park Place, Newark, New Jersey. 


DRYAD HILL 


me Scho 
for Girls. Beautiful grounds. College preparatory. & and 
elective courses. E xperssaces care given children. Send 
for circular. be 


Box 13%, Orange, N. J. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
The Princeton Preparatory School 


Opens Sept. roth. smapaees may be addressed to President 
Patton,of Princeton College, or to]. B. Five. Head Master. 


Home and Day School for Young Girls 


Summit, N. J.. Miss Evizasetn Nortu, Principal. 
Attractive and healthful location. Circular on application. 


New York 
Auburn Theological Seminary 


Next Term begins Wepnespay, SEPTEMBER 10, 1804. 
ENROLLMENT of STUDENTS at 10 A.M. PRAYERS at 5 P.M. 
INAUGURATION of Prorgssor THEODORE WeLp HorKIns 
as Hype Prorrssor of EcciesiasTicaAL History an 
Pouity, at 7:30 p.m. THe CHarce by the Rev. 
Ww AYLOR, D. D., of Rocnestrer, and the INauGu- 
RAL ADDRESS by Proressor Hopkins. 

During the month of Ocroser, Proressor W. M. 
Ramsay, A.M., D.C.L., of the University of 
ScoTL will lecture in the MorGcan Lecture Course. 

NRY M. BOOTH, President, Auburn, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK 


Cayuga Lake 
Military Academy 


AURORA, NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1798 


A Military Academy with Classical, 
English, Modern Language, and 
Commercial Courses, 


Leading to Graduation with Diploma. 


A SPECIAL COURSE PREPARING 
FOR WEST POINT AND U. S. 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


Aurora is one of the most healthful places in the 
country. It is entirely free from malaria and other 
local sources of disease. The climate is so tempered 
by the waters of the lake that the summer’s heat and 
winter’s cold are modified many degrees. These 
natural advantages are supplemented by substantial 
food, abundance of exercise, well-ventilated rooms, 
early hours of retirement, and a homelike, happy 
course of life. 

The village is free from immoral and degrading 
influences. The absence of saloons and other low 
resorts excludes the most harmtul evils, while pleas- 
ant and refined homes aid in forming character. 
Every pupil will be intimately associated with the 
teachers and school family. 

Manliness in all conduct, prompt and implicit 
obedience to the few common-sense regulations, and 
reasonable progress, are the conditions of. member- 
ship. 

The library contains 3 000 volumes, well selected. 

Will reopen Sept. 19. 1894. First roll call 7:15 P.M. 

For illustrated circular and further particulars 
address 

ALFRED K. McALPINE, A.M., Principal. 


New York 


138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Brooklyn Heights Seminary 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. The 4th year 
opens September 27th. Aadress for circulars as above. 


RANGER PLAC? SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Canandaigua, N. Y.—Established 1876, Year 
begins Sept. ro. paratory, Academic, and Collegiate 
departments. Certificates accepted by leading Colleges 


and 
AROLINE A, COMSTOCK, President. 


Newburgh, N. ¥. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


Twenty-ninth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. «sth year. College preparation. 
Samvue. Wetts Buck. A.M.. Poughkeepsie, Y. 


EASTMAN COLLEGE the prac- 


tical school in America. 
Bookkeeping , Banking. Correspondence, Stenography, 
lypewriting, Penmanshi~, Academics, Modern Lan- 
guages, etc. For catalogue address 
CARRINGTON Gatnes, Box CC, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


EMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.— Regular and optional courses for 
Young Ladies; to teachers ; superior facilities tor the 
Higher Sciences. Philosophy Langua es, Music, Paint- 
ing. goth year. CHARLES F. DOWD, Ph.D., Pres’t. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


MRS. REV. H. W. SLOCUM 


will open, October 2, select day and boarding school for 
limited number of children under fourteen. Kindergar 
ten instruction. Superior arrangements for study of 
music. Care of wardrobe, maids in attendance ; every 
thing strictly in harmony with a well-ordered home 
Saratoga’s world-renowned atmosphere, and waters, 
make it a desirable location for delicate children. High- 
est of references. Send for circular. 


TARRYTOWN, HOME INSTITUTE 


ond School for Girls, will reopen Sept. 
oth. MISS M. W. METCALF. Principal. 


Ohio 


~ 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, oO. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares fer all Colleges open to women. 
Reopens September 2s. 


Pennsylvania 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


For Younc Laptes, Bethlehem, Pa. Founded 1740. 
J. MAX HARK, D.D., Principal 


Healthful location ; Christian home life ; modern equip- 
ments; graduates ready to enter any first-class Col ege, 
or the Post- Academic Department, which offers full col- 
lege courses with degree ZB. Lift. ; also, Normal School 
of Expression and Physical Culture. Fall term opens 
Sept. 18. Send for circular. 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
MISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
College Preparatory School for Girls 
reopens Sept. 26, r864. Address Miss FLorence BALDWIN 


NAZARETH HALL 


ScnHoo. ror Boys. Prepares for College or Business. 
Beautiful and healthful location, military drill, home — 
Steam heat and electric light. Term opens Sept. 12, 184 
Send for catalogue. Rev. C. C LANIUS. Prin. 


NAZARETH, PA. 
MOoRAVIAN BoA RDING- 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day Schoo) 


for Liberal Education, with Preparatior 
for Colle French, Art, and Mu 
Mrs. LIA R. TUTWILE K, Principal 
41to and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 


A YOUNG LADIES’ BOARDING-SCHOOL 


and College Preparatory, near Pailadetphin, having a few 
vacancies, will receive a number of pupils at reduced 
rates. Address P. O. Box 173, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Under care of Friends. Opens oth month 1th, oq. Full 
College Courses for young men and young women, lead- 
ing to Classical, Engineering. Scientific, and Literary 
degrees. Machine and libraries. For 
Catalogue and Rerticy arsa 

CHARLES MO. Ph.D.., 


President. 


Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded.in 17%. Excellent home. Students from 18 
States. All denominations. Thorough work j in English, 
Science, Classics, Music, pnd Art. Addres 

AUGUSTINE IONES. LL.B. 


Virginia 


TILESTON HALL ou Point Comfort, Va. 


Day, Boarding. ae College Preparatory School. 7th 
year opens Sept. 26th Healthful and attractive location 
on the salt water. Climate particularly suited to delicate 
girls. Boating, tennis, and riding all winter. Number 
of pupils in boardin 1 eee limited to ten. For 
eircular and terms 

THE MISSES TILESTON. Hampton, Virginia. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13TH TO 14TH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Our 37th Annual 
FALL OPENING 


is now in progress 


We have marked all of our goods at 
prices to conform with the new Tariff, 
and offer a grand assortment of High 
Grade Novelties in Silks, Dress Goods, 
etc., at prices 25 to go per cent. less than 
elsewhere. 

In conjunction with our opening, we 
offer the entire stock of 


JOHN. WANAMAKER’S 


(PHILADELPHIA) 


China, Glass 


AND 


Silver Departments 
150,000 Dollars’ Worth 


China, Crockery, Rich Cut Glass, 
Solid Silver and Silver-Plated Ware, 
Clocks, Bronzes, Vases, 
Marble Statuary and Bric-a-Brac 
which were reméved by 
L. STRAUS & SONS 


who for sixteen years were the owners of these 
departments; we offer the same at reductions 
varying from 


One-Third to One-Half 


N. B.—The majority of these goods are on sale on 
fourth and sixth ‘ieore of new building. 


Miss Fin-de-siecle 
is always well dressed ; 
her skirt edges never 

look ragged. 
She uses 
the 


First 
Quality 
Bias Velveteen 


Skirt Bindings 
that last as long as the skirt. 
Lovk for “*S. H. & M.”’ First Quality on 
the label of every bolt you buy. 
Accept no substitute. 
yYOouR 


PAINT Roors 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 
Water wil) run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
surface of any other paint, and will last 
| ually useful for work. Se 
cireulars. Jos. om Cuvorsis Co., Jersey City, B. 
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FLOATS» 


FOK TABLE LINEN. 


Margaret, Anna, Mellie Kellogg (triplets 2 months), Watkins, New York & CO. 
The mother of these sprightly little ones knew the value of Ridge’s Food—so she has them with her to-day. 
Chil d G rowth (in fact, all growth) depends upon nourishment. That is ; 
the important problem in the critical period of youthful 


development familiarly known as “growing.” The rapidly increasing activity of the vital forces ‘. 

makes a severe demand upon the nutritive powers; and the failure to obtain adequate nour- R C 

ishment often results in a permanently stunted and impoverished physique. 4 ippled repon 
Ridge’s Food supplies this need more abundantly than any other known diet. It combines 

the two requisites of high nutritive value and pertect digestibility to a degree which has The 

made it for thirty years the means of physical salvation to the children and youth of succeed- 


ing generations. 
The same properties have made it the unfailing reliance of nursing mothers, invalids, convales- Autumn N ovelty 


cents, and all others suffering from weakened or impaired digestion. If not sold by your drug- 
gist, write the manufacturers. 


' Extensive foreign purchases of this new 


A pamphlet prepared by a physician of large experience, with invaluable hints for the child and the 
aged, will be sent to any address mentioning this publication and sending stamps for return postage. fabric have just been landed, and are now 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Sole Mnfrs., Palmer, Mass. | "these are in high satin finish, very lus- 


trous, woven in double thickness, the rich- 
est wool-and-silk fabrics ever made for 


WEDDING 
INVIT ATIONS, Sar d Vichy Suitings, | dashed and 
‘ J A 


knotted with bright silk; these possess the 


it 


highest style and wearing qualities. 
One case of the latest Paris creation— 


DELICIOUS Wild-boar cloth. 


“ BEVERAGE. Our Cloth Department is now located on 
the main floor for the convenience of the 
— ladies’ tailoring trade. 

Broad Cloths, Covert Cloths, Tweeds, and 
May be drank at} cassimeres in increased variety. 


any hour of 


the day. James M'Creery & Co 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


CORRECT IN STYLE. 


For circular address 
SARATOGA . 
VICHY SPRINGS CO 


Saratoga Springs, 


DEMPSEY & 
CARROLL, 


Art Stationers, 
UNION SQUARE, 


TEETH 
PROTECTION 


is cheaper and easier than paying a dentist. 
HE 


NEW YORK. Sent and pe 1 
stro tand 
a male Unlike other Lye, being PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush 
2 a fine 2 c n &@ can is the only common sense Tooth Brush 
contents ever made. As it’s name implies. it is a 


make the best perfumed Hard Soap . preventive of disease. In use, follow direc- 


tions. Universally approved by dentists 
in 20 minutes without boiling. y app . 
It is the best for cleansing waste Sold everywhere, or d5c. by mail. postpaid 


ma sinks, closeta, An instructive book about the teeth, free 
bottles, paints, trees, etc. Florence Mfg. Co., Florence, Mass. 
PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO. 


Catalogue win Prices ena terms 
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HE great battle between the Japanese and Chi- 
nese armies which has been expected has at 
last taken place, and its result has been the 
total defeat, and even rout, of the Chinese 
forces. The place of the battle was near Ping 

Yang, which is quite a distance north of Chemulpo, and 

on the Tatong River. The Chinese were here intrenched 

in a strong position. The Japanese attack began last 

Saturday morning, and fighting continued all day, with no 

great loss on either side and with no decisive result. 

But at three o’clock on Sunday morning the Japanese, 

having previously extended their two wings beyond the two 

Chinese flanks, made a fierce assault and carried all before 

them. Japanese accounts claim that over 2,000 Chinese 

were killed, and that nearly 15,000 were taken prisoners, 
while vast stores of provisions and ammunition were cap- 
tured. Chinese advices 
admit the seriousness of 
the disaster. The battle 
appears to be almost or 
quite decisive of the fate 
of Korea; the Chinese 
troops who escaped cap- 
ture are fleeing out of 

Korea northward, and the 

Japanese are promptly 

fortifying the passes and 

making a strong line of 
defense against the north. 

A Japanese invasion of 

China is talked of as. 

probable, though it seems 

more reasonable that Japan 
should content herself with 
holding the possession of 

Korea. When we con- 

sider the immense dispar- 

ity between the two coun- 
tries in population and 
wealth, we are impressed with the fact that this great 
victory has been won by Japan solely through her superior 
civilization. Her army is splendidly organized and disci- 
plined, and practiced in every method of modern warfare. 

Next to the news of the battle the most important news 

of the week is the publication of a treaty entered into 

on August 26 between Korea and Japan. This treaty 


‘is one of mutual alliance, and is defined as having 


for its object the strengthening and perpetuation of 
the independence of Korea and the promotion of the 
mutual interests of the two countries by the driving 
out of the Chinese troops and the forcing of China to 
abandon altogether her claims in Korea. By its stipu- 
lations Korea is to give every possible facility to the Jap- 
anese army and to aid it in its warlike operations. Hardly 
had this treaty been given to the world when a report 
came through Shanghai that the Koreans had risen against 


Korea, China, and Japan 


Japan in the southern part of the peninsula and had de- 
stroyed an advanced guard, two thousand strong. This 
report does not seem at all consistent with the attitude of 
Korea toward Japan as shown by the treaty, is totally 
discrédited by the Japanese in this country, and is prob- 
ably not founded on fact. 

4 

A good deal of interest has been excited in Europe by 
reports of an impending reconciliation between the Italian 
Government and the Pope, reports which seem to find a 
basis of fact in the recent utterances of Premier Crispi, as 
well as in those of several leading ecclesiastics. There 
is a well-founded reason for such reconciliation in the 
interest which all European Governments have in mak- 
ing common cause against Anarchism, and in the fact 
that the war of society against Anarchism cannot be 

successfully fought without 
: the aid of religion and the 
< Church. No sooner, how- 
ever, were definite state- 
| ments made looking toward 
reconciliation between the 
Vatican and the Quirinal 
than they were promptly 
denied. There is reason 
to believe, however, that a 
serious endeaver is being 
made to secure much more 
cordial relations between 
the two courts than have 
heretofore existed, though 
the difficulties in the way 
are very great. It would 
seem to be impossible for 
the Italian Government to 
concede to the Pope any- 
thing approaching temporal 
sovereignty, and equally 
difficult for the Vatican to 
surrender its claim to temporal sovereignty without 
appearing to invalidate its claim to infallibility. The 
revelations of the next few weeks will be awaited with 
a good deal of interest, for the question is one which 
involves the welfare of Italy to an extent which it is diffi- 
cult to overestimate. 


Another quarrel between claimants to temporal and 
spiritual sovereignty besides that between the King of 
Italy and the Pope is even now going on in Europe. It is 
a highly amusing illustration of the resemblance between 
small things and great. The country where this quarrel is in 
progress is Andorra. This tiny nation, which comprises 
an area of one hundred and seventy-five square miles and 
a population of eight or ten thousand souls, ‘is still large 
enough to have its internal dissensions. Andorra claims 
to have derived its political constitution from Charlemagne.. 
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It is usually called a republic, but in point of fact it is, 
and has been for several hundred years, governed jointly by 
France and by the Spanish Bishop of Urgel. The present 
Bishop ‘of that see, it seems, is impatient of the restrictions 
put upon his temporal power by the delegate of France 
-who shares the governing power with him, and has written 
a pastoral letter which is described as having an almost 
warlike sound. The revenue of the State is said to be about 
three hundred dollars, and is equally divided between France 
and the worthy Bishop. It is not likely that the great 
republic of France is seriously concerned about the com- 
motion in its little sister republic, and it is not quite clear 
of what usurpation of. power the Bishop of Urgel com- 
plains. The whole story has a curious resemblance to the 
plot of a comic opera. 


Those not especially in- 
terested in the progress of 
science will little realize 
what the world has lost in 
the death of Professor Her- 
mann von Helmholtz, briefly 
noted last week. Few men 
in the history of science 
have rendered her such sig- 
nal services. His eminence 
and his contributions to the 
sum of human knowledge 
are about equally great in 
the three large fields of 
physiology, physics, and mathematics. His parentage was 
in no wise distinguished, and his university education con- 
sumed all the available, means of his parents.. Helmholtz’s 
first important discovery, made now nearly half a century 
ago, consisted in measuring the exact rate of motion of a 
nerve-impulse, by. a method simple, conclusive, and so 
described that it could be easily done in any laboratory— 
and this barely three years after DuBois Reymond, after 
experimenting for many years upon nerves, had declared 
that the time of nerve-action was forever immeasurable. 
This originated what some have called a science by itself— 
that of the chronology of the simplest psychic processes. 
His invention of the ophthalmoscope, a little later, practi- 
cally created the entire medical specialty of ophthalmology, 
which Graefe and many others have since developed. 
Gifted with an ear of unusual delicacy, he devoted himself 
to the study of physiological acoustics, and not only ana- 
lyzed a simple note, but recomposed it out of its over- 
tones, showing that it was in the number and relative 
loudness of these that all differences of timbre, or the differ- 
ence in quality of the same note when played on different 
instruments, consist. He also showed that we hear by 
means of sympathetic vibrations of a system of tiny 
rods in the ear, which vibrate, sympathetically, each to its 
own note. The history of music was now first completely 
studied and written up in a scientific manner; beats, 
scales, and chords were experimentally explained. This 
great work on the sensations of tone is still rely in its 
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—_field. 


& 


Endowed with power of vision no less remarkable than 
that of his hearing, Helmholtz next subjected all the prob- 
lems connected with color, light, form, and binocular.vision 
to minute experimental investigation, collecting and freely 
criticising all the literature upon each topic. This work 
was so vast in itself, and stimulated so large a body of 
other work, that it was said a few years ago that a new 
edition of the book would be impossible ; but, with the aid of 
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Dr. Koenig, it was nearly two-thirds done and printed when 
Helmholtz died. Problems connected with the possibility of 
representing a space of four or # dimensions, and, later, 
many problems growing out of the conservation of energy, 
absorbed. his later years. When that remarkable institu- 
tion, the new AXeichsansta/t,\designed to co-ordinate and direct 
original research in the field of physics and related de- 
partments, was opened at Berlin, three years ago, with a 
building costing a million dollars, with thirty investigators 
and no teaching, Professor von Helmholtz, naturally, became 
its head. He was a poor lecturer and teacher, but in the 
work of investigation with a few advanced and chosen 
students he probably has had no superior and very few 
equals. He was, of.course, a prodigious worker, spoke 
English well—his first wife being an Englishwoman—and 
was never more genial than at the semi-monthly musicales 
given at his residence in the physical laboratory at Doro- 
theenstrasse, which all his students will always remember 
with pleasure. -The writer heard what is perhaps one of 
the greatest compliments ever paid to Helmholtz, uttered 
by one of his colleagues, in the University of Berlin, years 
ago; it was that no man, perhaps, ever lived of whom it is 
so nearly true that his every earnest and serious thought 
was a valuable enlargement of the boundaries of human 
knowledge. | 

The native professors of the colleges at Aintab and Ma- 
rash, in Asiatic Turkey, have been arrested by the Turkish 
Government on suspicion of participation in a seditious 
movement against that Government; perhaps we should 
rather say on suspicion of sympathizing with it. It is 
reported that there has also been a threat to search the 
college buildings, and to hold the professors under arrest 
without trial, the effect of which would be to close the 
echools; and this is probably the real design in the whole 
matter. Our Minister at Constantinople, Judge Terrell. is 
exerting himself to prevent any such result, and the Sec- 
retary of the Legation has gone to Aintab to make a per- 
sonal investigation. It is very probable that the professors 
personally desire, as most sensible folk do, tosee the Turkish 
Government overthrown, but there are remarkably well- 
balanced men both in the college at Aintab and in the Girls’ 
College and the Theological Seminary at Marash, and it 
is not probable that they have taken any part in the politi- 
cal complications, still less that they have been preaching 
or teaching revolution in any form, The arrest is probably 
an attempt on the part of the Turkish officials to close the 
schools, for the Turkish Government is unalterably Op- 
posed to anything like genuine education in the Turkish 


Empire. 


The country is to be congratulated on the defeat of Mr. 
Breckinridge by the Democratic primaries in Kentucky. 
His nomination for Congress would have been a disgrace 
to the Democratic party of his district, and would have 
left a stain on the name of the State of Kentucky. It 
is true that great statesmen in the past have sometimes 
been men of great social immorality; but the standards of 
to- day ought to be higher than the standards of the past. 
It is doubtless true that there are men of social immorality 
in Congress even now, but they have not been nominated 
and elected as a vindication after suffering public disgrace. 
Moreover, Mr. Breckinridge’s greatest offense was not his 
social immorality, but his posing at the same time as a 
conservator of public morals and sound religion. Charity 
might perhaps have attributed this double character to that 
strange incongruity which is not uncommon in man, and 
which makes him a perpetual riddle even to himself ; but it 
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is difficult even for the broadest charity to excuse, much 
less to justify, his subsequent course in demanding of his 
constituents public honor by way of vindication, and 
in alternately presenting himself as a repentant sinner 
and as a political saint whose social vices were not to be 
taken into account in determining his fitness for the exer- 
cise of legislative duties. No possible political benefits 
which he could have conferred upon the country could 
counteract the evil effect of the election of such a man 
under such circumstances to such a position in the National 
councils, 

A staff correspondent sums up on another page the 
results of the New York Constitutional Convention. The 
contrast between this: body and that which adopted the 
present Constitution, and the contrast between the work 
of the two bodies, are very significant. It is, however, to 
be said that the present time called for more cautious and 
conservative action. We need in this State, what it 
appears to us this body has, on the whole, very well given 
us, a selection and incorporation in the Constitution, from 
an immense variety of radical and not always wise sug- 
gestions, of that which is wisest and best. In the general 
distrust of legislative bodies there has been considerable 
danger that this Convention would usurp the functions of 
the Legislature and enact laws rather than establish the 
principles according to which laws should be enacted. 
On the whole, the Convention has guarded itself fairly well 
against this peril. The other peril, that of partisanship, 
has shown itself most clearly in the endeavor to deal with 
the problem of municipal government and in the reappor- 
tionment amendment. Both subjects present very serious 
difficulties. It certainly is not safe to carry out the prin- 
ciple of “ home rule ” so radically as to set the people of 
New York and Brooklyn off in independent commiunities 
by themselves ; and it may well be doubted whether our 
experience respecting municipal government is yet suffi- 
cient to enable even a wiser body than the present Con- 
stitutional Convention to draw permanently the line of 
demarcation between municipal and State authority. This 
question is not yet settled by the Convention, but from 
published indications we suspect that it will act upon the 
motto, ‘When you don’t know what to do, do nothing.” 
We hope that the Republicans will consent to submit the 
reapportionment amendment as a separate proposition, and 
we reserve any final expression of opinion upon that sub- 
ject, but it is our impression that the principle of majority 
government ought not to be carried to such an extent as 
to give to the two cities of New York and Brooklyn one- 
half the political power over the whole State in the Legis- 
lature. The “one man one vote” principle is not the 


only and final political principle by which all others are to 


be tested and determined. 
® 


The amendment against sectarian control is perhaps as 
important and far-reaching as any which the Convention 
has adopted, and it is so important that we give it here in 
full : 

“ Sec. 4. Neither the State nor any subdivision thereof shall use 
its property or credit or any public money, or authorize or permit 
either to be used, directly or indirectly, in aid or maintenance, other 
than for examination or inspection, of any school or institution of 
learning wholly or in part under the control or direction of any relig- 
ious denomination, or in which any denominational tenet or doctrine 
is taught.” 

As our readers know, this subject excited warm debate and 
developed radical differences of opinion. It appears to us 
that the final action taken was wise, and that the clause 
could not be better phrased. To exclude all religious teach- 
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ings from the schools would be inconsistent with the 
desires of a great proportion, probably an overwhelming 
majority, of the parents, and would require, either in the 
Constitution itself or by the courts afterward, a definition 
of that vaguest of all terms, “religion.” But it is not diffi- 
cult to determine what is a religious denomination, and not 
seriously difficult to determine what is a denominational 
tenet or doctrine; and all of religious truth which is neces- 
sary to the development of such a character as promises 
to make a good citizen is held in common by all denom- 
inations, Protestant and Roman Catholic. 


The Lexow Committee has again adjourned to give its 
members the opportunity of attending the State political 
conventions: Short as their last week’s session was, it 
produced evidence that may be called startling even when 
compared with the body of proof of corruptionin the New 
York Police Department already before the Committee. 
The new ground explored was the relations between 
‘headquarters ” and the griminal classes. Heretofore the 
blackmailing and bribery have been traced only to captains 
and “ ward-men,” and it has been said that if “ head- 
quarters’ had more power such things could not occur. 
But now it has been shown that detectives from “ head- 
quarters”’ have systematically aided pawnbrokers and 
thieves in fleecing the owners of stolen articles which have 
been pawned, and that the postal cards sent out from 
‘headquarters’ about stolen and pawned goods have sys- 
tematically informed the owners that they must pay pawn- 
brokers’ charges, all without warrant of law or justice. 
Much worse even than this is the evidence connecting a 
“ headquarters ” detective, Hanley, with the so-called green- 
goods men—pretended dealers in counterfeit money who 
swindle avaricious and dishonest persons who believe that 
they see a chance of safely obtaining and circulating coun- 
terfeit money. It was testified to that Detective Hanley 
systematically “ protected ” these swindlers, and that they 
regarded their payments to him as for “ protection from 
headquarters.” This evidence was im part corrobo- 
rated by correspondence which has fallen into Mr. Goff’s 
hands. Here, then, is something which Superintendent 
Byrnes might look into without leaving his own office. The 


Police Commissioners have resolved to hold no more trials . 


until the Lexow Committee has finished its investigation. 
We earnestly hope that after the investigation is over 
some of the guilty officers may be put on trial before a 
jury. It is true that there was a failure to convict Captain 
Devery by a jury, but the McKane case shows that we need 
not by any means despair of jury trials_ And the sending 
of one guilty captain or inspector to Sing Sing would have 
a vastly greater effect on the purity of the department than 
the mere dismissal from the force of twenty. 
& 

The monometallist papers continue to make much of the 
Director of the Mint’s report that the production of gold 
last year was “the greatest in the world’s history.” One 
paper in this city devotes nearly five columns to magnify- 
ing the importance of this fact. It shows that since the 
recent African discoveries the advance in the production 
of gold has been rapid. What it does not show, however, 
is that the richness of the African ore has steadily declined 
as tae work of mining has been pushed forward. The 
yield per ton was just one-half as great in 1891 as in 1888, 
and Suess has shown that the African mines bid fair 
to be exhausted as quickly as were those of California 
and Australia. This, however, is not the most important 
fact. While it is true that the world’s production of 
gold last year ($153,000,000) was the “greatest in the 
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world’s history,” it is also true that it was hardly half 
a million dollars greater than in 1853. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the world’s business requiring money has more 
than doubled. The United States alone to-day has a popu- 
lation nearly as large as Great Britain, France, and America 
combined had in 1853, while its wealth is even larger. 
The statistics of gold production, therefore, instead of 
showing that the world’s supply of money is increasing in 
proportion to the demand, prove the exact opposite, and 
explain why prices, which remained substantially uniform 
from 1853 to 1873, have fallen so rapidly during the last two 


decades. 


The Government reports issued last week estimate the 
wheat crop of the country this year at 412,000,000 bushels 
as against 400,000,a60 a year ago, and the corn crop at 


-1,100,000,000 bushels as against 1,650,000,000 a year 


ago. As the price of wheat has fallen and that of corn 
risen, it is interesting to notice that the value of the entire 
wheat crop at the New Yorkprice is this year $240,000,000 
as against $290,000,000 last year, and the value of the 
corn crop is $700,000,000 as against $800,000,000 last 
year. Last year, however, was considered an abnormally 
bad one. Year before last the wheat crop at the New 
York price was worth $400,000,000/and the corn crop 
$900,000,000, and the figures for 1892 were about the 
average for several years preceding. The value of the two 
crops has thus fallen in the following proportion : 


The value of the crops when on the farms would in each case 


be less; but the table accurately sets forth the propor- 
tion in which the money incomes of most farmers have 
fallen. 

The Governors of Georgia and of Virginia have, in pub- 
lished letters to the New York “ World,” resented the pro- 
posal of an English committee to investigate Southern 
lynching of the negro. Their letters as published are 


undignified in tone, and indicate a singular standard of 


official etiquette in those two States. The Governor of 
Georgia affirms that “the English papers, to my knowl- 
edge, have declined time and again to publish statements 
made to them in defense of the South by Englishmen who 
are now residents in the South.” This, if true, is.a rea- 
son for welcoming an investigation which would carry with 
it an opportunity to make official and authoritative state- 
ments to the people of England, and, for that matter, of 
the civilized world. The refusal of such an investigating 
committee to give to the public fully and completely any 
statement either of principles or of facts made in defense 
of the South would itself condemn the investigation. We 
may add that both these Governors appear to us to be liv- 
ing years, not to say centuries, behind their age. Inter- 
national public opinion is one of the prime elements in 
modern civilization. It put an end to the atrocities of the 
Bourbon rule in Italy: it has modified the anti-socialistic 
and repressive legislation in Germany; it is exerting a 
cognizable influence upon corrupting influences at work 
under the English Government in India; it is beginning 
to have some effect on the horrible atrocities perpetrated 
by the Russian Government.in Siberia; it is stirring phi- 
lanthropy and religion to deal with the problems of the 


“submerged tenth ” in London; and it is little short of | 


absurd for the Governors of Virginia and Georgia to sup- 


pose that a Chinese wall can be built about the Southern. 


States so high and so thick that crime perpetrated behind 
that wall can be kept concealed from the observation of 
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Christendom and the condemnation of a universal and 
enlightened conscience. | 

The survey of parts of Alaska, which has just been com- 
pleted, will lead to the settlement of the ownership of 
certain portions of that country the possession of which 
is now in dispute between Great Britain and the United 
States. The doubt about the frontier limits has mainly 
arisen from the very curious wording of the treaty of 1825 
between Russia and Great Britain. Of course the United 
States owns only what Russia owned at the time of our 
treaty with Russia. The treaty of 1825 laid down certain 
boundaries in a very indefinite way, by reference to moun- 
tain ranges lying parallel to the coast, and with a provis- 
ion that when these mountains were found to lie more 
than ten miles from the coast, the boundary should be a 
line winding along parallel with the coast and at ten miles’ 
distance from it.. It now seems that in some places there 
is nothing that can be called a mountain range lying 
parallel to the coast, and that the coast-line itself is uncer- 
tain, owing to the existence of many islands separated only 
by a short distance from the shore. Surveying parties 
from Great Britain and this country have been amicably 
at work for some time, and as soon as the result of their 
labors is completed the diplomats can begin their arguments. 
To the popular mind perhaps the most interesting result 
of those surveys is the discovery that Mount St. Elias, 
which has so long been considered the highest mountain 
on the continent, is surpassed in height by two or three 
other mountains not very farfrom it. The height of Mount 
St. Elias has, however, been found to be greater than was 
supposed ; it is 18,023 feet, while a few miles inland lies 
Mount Lugan, with aheight of 19,534 feet. It will per- 
haps be a blow to the National pride of some geographers 
to learn also that both Mount St. Elias and the newly dis- 
covered and higher peaks are undoubtedly in British terri- 
tory. 

The census bulletin giving for the entire country the 
results of the investigation of the farm and home proprie- 
torships is an important document. Its estimates are 
not likely to be impeached on any side, as the investiga- 
tion was intrusted to remarkably competent hands, and the 
results reached confirm and make definite the impressions 
formed from common observation. In the agricultural 
districts two families out of three own their farms, though 
nearly one-third of these owners are burdened with mort- 
gages. Among the non-agriculturist population, however, 
only one-third of the families own their homes, while two- 
thirds are tenants. The larger the city, the greater the 
proportionate number of tenants. In New York City only 


_ six families in a hundred own their homes. No other city, 


however, approaches this bad eminence. In Boston, which 
ranks second in the proportion of tenants, there are eight- 
een home-owners out of every hundred families. The 
fact that the drift of population is from the country to the 
cities, and from the smaller cities to the larger ones, makes 
the effect of the bulletin somewhat depressing, for no one 
can contemplate with satisfaction the prospect of tenantry 
increasing and home ownership diminishing. No doubt 
the situation is serious, but it is encouraging to reflect 
that the chief reason for the small proportion of home- 
owners in the great cities is the large proportion of immi- 
grants. Outside of the great cities a majority of American 
families are still home-owners. 
GENERAL News.—The quarrels between the cattlemen 


and sheep-herders in western Colorado culminated last 
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week in the destruction by a band of cattlemen of two 
flocks of sheep numbering, it is said, from 3,500 to 5,000; 
one of the sheep-herders was seriously wounded, and will 
probably die. Dispatches from Rome state that the 
Pope will hold a consistory in December, at which it is 
expected that Monsignor Satolli will be nominated a 
cardinal.— The Dutch are taking vigorous measures to 
put down the rebellion in Lombok recently described in 
these columns ; it now appears that the rebels are not the 
Sasaks, but the Balinese, who number less than 30,000, 
but who have for a long time controlled by military power 
the 400,000 Sasaks of the country; the Sasaks compara- 
tively lately appealed to the Dutch to relieve them from 
oppression by the Balinese, but the latter, as already 
reported, have driven the Dutch from the capital, Mata- 
ram, which has now been retaken by the Dutch. 
The German garrison at Kilwa in Zanzibar was on 
September 7 attacked by a force of 2,000 natives, who 
were easily repulsed with heavy loss. Mr. James 
Anthony Froude, the historian, is seriously ill, and 
fears are entertained that he may nof recover. An 
International Peace Congress is in session at Perugia, 
Italy. The ocean steamship records from New York to 
Queenstown and from Southampton to New York have 
both been broken this week—the first by the Cunard boat 
Lucania, the second by the American liner New York; 
the first record is now five days, eight hours, and thirty- 
eight minutes; the second, six days, seven hours, and four- 
teen minutes. The Peary Arctic Expedition has returned 
to Newfoundland, having been forced to abandon its 
plans by severe and prolonged bad weather; Lieutenant 
Peary and two companions, however, remained at Falcon 
Bay, and will continue their explorations next season. 


“ Trilby ” 


We shall treat this deservedly famous novel from the 


literary point of view in our review columns hereafter. 
Here it serves only as a text for some reflections on the 
moral and immoral in literature. 

Is “ Trilby ” a moral story ? 

That question is just now the most prominent ethical 
question in novel-reading circles. The superficial will say, 
To ask this question is to answer it; a questionable novel 
is an immoral novel. But the superficial will, as usual, be 
mistaken. Whether a novel, a song, a play, a picture, or, 
for that matter, a sermon, is moral or immoral, depends on 
him who reads, looks, listens, as well as on the artist. 
Perhaps it is the critic who is questionable. He may be 
so, even though he were a purist—that is, a Pharisee. 

Is there any standard, or are there any standards, by 
which we may judge whether a novel, song, play, picture, 
or sermon is moral or not? We think there are some 
principles by aid of which a standard may by framed. 

The question, Is this story moral? recognizes the truth 
that there are eternal principles of right, by which conduct 
should be directed and character shaped. The story may 
not deal with these principles ; then it is neither moral nor 
immoral. ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” may serve as an 
illustration. But if it does deal with these principles, even 
so faintly and indirectly as Rudyard Kipling’s tale of 
“ Riki Tiki Tavi,” the moralist has a right to demand that 
the principles shall not be obscured, blurred, dimmed, 
scoffed at, or set aside; that the issue of the book shall be 
a clearer recognition of these principles, or a stronger 
emphasis upon them, or a truer estimate of their value. 
[f this is the effect of the book on the reader, it is 
a moral book; if the effect is the reverse, it is an im- 
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moral book; if the effect is partly to clarify and partly to 
obscure the moral vision, the book is partly moral and 
partly immoral. And since novelists are imperfect men, 
that incongruous effect is precisely the one produced by 
most novels and plays, not to say some sermons. 

We do not ask the novelist to turn preacher. His busi- 
ness is simply to portray the hidden truths of life. But 
moral principles are its deepest truth, and if the artist 
undertakes to portray them at all, we have a1 ght to demand 
that the portrayal be truthful. Moral truth may be intro- 
duced by the writer into his story by any one of several 
methods. He may introduce a Greek Chorus which com- 
ments on the drama as it is played before our eyes. The 
Greek Chorus may be awkward and intrusive, as it usually 
is in the Sunday-school story, or a graceful and charming 
feature of the drama, as it is in Thackeray’s novels; but 
in either case this method is not that of the highest art. 
The novelist may put noble moral sentiments into the 
mouth of one of his characters, who, therefore, acts as . 
Greek Chorus—a method much in vogue in certain classes 
of didactic novels. The result may be excellent ethics, 
but is rarely excellent art. More effective is the intro- 
duction of a noble character, whose genuine indignation 
against the morally despicable arouses sympathetically the 
like spirit in the reader. No one can accuse Colonel 
Newcome of preaching; but he must be afflicted with 
hopeless moral obtuseness who does not see life with a 
clearer moral vision from having lived with Colonel 
Newcome. More subtle, and perhaps more effective, is 
the method of so portraying life and character that the 
reader inevitably and unconsciously applies to the events 
and characters portrayed his own moral judgments ; dis- 
cusses within himself, Is this right? and why? Who ever 
read or heard the “ Merchant of Venice ” without calling on » 
his conscience, as well as on his ears, to listen and to judge ? 
Finally, the artist may reward virtue and punish vice in 
the course of the story—of all methods the simplest, and, if 
it be employed alone, the least effective method of inter- 
preting moral truth. For the true character of conduct is 
not determined by its apparent consequences. 

But whatever method the artist employs—whether an 
impersonal Chorus, or a character playing the part of 
Chorus, or a hero set in contrast with the villainy of the 
piece, or a noble presentation of vice and virtue, coercing | 
the conscience to sit in judgment whether it will or no, or 
an immediate and dramatic administration of rewards and 
punishments—the artist must contrive to make the moral 
truth of life clearer or more emphatic, or he has not 
written a moral book. And if he has, on the contrary, 
made the moral truth of life less clear or less emphatic 
than before, his book is immoral, 

Let “ Trilby ” serve to illustrate these principles. 

The moral character of this story depends chiefly upon 
two elements: a Greek Chorus and the character of 
Trilby and her three comrades. The Greek Chorus is 
continually on the stage. It is not tedious; but it would 
be better if there were less of it. Its morality never rises 
as high as that of the Greek tragedies, never falls as low 
as that of the French novelists. Its standard is that of 
the Anglo-Saxon code of honor—the highest code of 
social honor in the world. It rarely falls below -that, and 
never rises above it. It is lower than Hawthorne’s, lower 
than Thackeray’s noblest. Atleast twice it is flippant and 
superficial. But it is never salacious and never vulgar. 

And what of Trilby and her three comrades? The 
latter, who constitute a sort of tri-personal hero of the 
story, leading am artist life in the Latin Quarter in 
Paris, are true, genuine, chivalrous young men. Little 
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Billee doubtless might have had Trilby as his mistress, 
but it does not occur to him even as a thought. That 


_ he cannot have her as his wife kills him. No book in 
English literature sounds a nobler note in honor of mas- 


culine chastity. Trilby, an artists’ model, child of an 
ignorant mother, and strangely ignorant of moral laws 
herself, has lost her virtue, yet retains her innocence. To 
speak more accurately, she possesses all the virtues save 
the one; she is simple, sincere, truthful, loving, heroically 
self-sacrificing ; but she has lost her chastity. She has not 
sold herself for money or for place. She has given herself 
away—for love? No! rather for good nature; and knows 
not what she has given. There is one scene of deep self- 
shame and repentance ; one of flippant repentance with- 
out self-shame, the most serious blemish in the book. But 
the net result is not a noble note in honor of feminine 
chastity ; rather the reverse. What “The Scarlet Letter” 
treats as a sacrilege, in the very spirit of Paul himself, this 
story treats as a /ache, a fault easily condoned, almost 
overlooked. The drawing of Trilby’s character is’ mor- 
ally untrue. In life innocence is not retained after virtue 
is lost. And character-drawing which is morally untrue 
is never morally wholesome. The story of “Trilby” is 
ancient Gnosticism done into modern dramatic form— 
the story of a pure soul untainted by a polluted life. And 
Gnosticism is false. : 

To the question, then, Is “ Trilby” a moral novel? we 
reply in the negative. Its moral standard is a purely con- 
ventional one—that of the social code of honor. The 
eternal sanctions of righteousness, which are never ignored 
in the greatest works of the greatest artists, are. wholly 
lacking. Religion is never referred to except in its most 
conventional forms, and then only to be satirized, perhaps 
we should say travestied. It is true that the story exalts 
all the social virtues except one. But for unchastity in 
woman it inspires rather the condonation which comes of 
comparative indifference than the forgiveness which comes 
of a pure and pitying love. | 


An Organized Public Conscience 


Despite corruption, active and passive, in public affairs, 
no one questions the moral soundness of the people of this 
country, their personal integrity, their desire that right and 
just things should be done. The trouble is that for some 
reason, or for many, this desire is not effective. Inefficiency, 
indifference to moral sanctions, unblushing corruption, have 


-never been so rife as during the last two decades. Both 


great National parties are smirched and discredited by com- 
pliance, connivance, or active participation in evil. The 
history of tariff legislation during the recent session was dis- 
creditable and disheartening in the last degree; but, as a 
matter of fact, the Democratic tariff was shaped by precisely 
the same selfish influences which for years have shaped the 
Republican tariff bills. The difference lies in the fact 
that, owing to the Democratic attitude towards the tariff, 
these influences were thrown into bolder relief and brought 
into more distinct view last winter. In municipal matters 
the case is the same. In some cities the ring is Demo- 
cratic, in other cities it is Republican ; in thiscity the local 
Republican machine has never been a whit better than 
Tammany, with which it has traded these many years. In 
State politics there is nothing to choose between “ Boss ” 
Hill and “ Boss” Platt. What is significant is the fact 
that not only is the public conscience violated, but public 
opinion is defied, at Washington and in more cities than 
one cares to count. 

This is not saying that public opinion is powerless ; on 
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the contrary, it drove the lottery out of Louisiana, it ex- 
pelled the gamblers and jockeys from Trenton, and it has 
more than once turned out the great parties at Washington. 
But the parties get back again without any real change of 
heart; the lottery has set up business in Florida; and 
the tremendous defeat of the race-track interests in New 
Jersey has been neutralized in more ways thanone. Men 
remain in power who sell not only themselves but their 
parties. If we were not grown so callous, the revelations 
regarding the police department in this city would make us 
realize that the law itself, that sacred and solemn expres- 
sion of the conscience of the people, has become a matter 
of open barter between public officials and prostitutes, 
gamblers, liquor-dealers, and lawbreakers. Public opinion 
has power, but it has not power enough; it is too slow in 
giving itself effectiveness; it is too uncertain ; it fails too 
often. Mr. Kidd, in the striking comments on this coun- 
try published in our columns three weeks ago, put the whole 
matter in a sentence when he said: “ What America needs 
to-day is an organized public conscience.””’ We have con- 
science enough in this country to drive out the money- 
changers, but it is not organized; it is wasted in loose 
talk, in idle and unfruitful denunciation. It is in the air, . 
but it is too rarely in the ballot-box. 

We need more, not less, criticism ; but it must be for 
moral, not for party, purposes. There are certain things 
which men of all parties ought instantly to react against as 
personally and politically dishonorable. In a company of 
gamblers, if a player is caught cheating, the game stops ; 
in politics, if a man cheats, there is a loud outcry, but 
the game goes on. The continual abuse of the opposite 
party by the partisan press so accustoms the mind to 
charges of rascality that when such charges are seriously 
made they fail of their effect. We need more fault-finding, 
but it must be intelligent, dispassionate, and moral in its 
impulse. Independents and “‘ Mugwumps” have been 
reviled and abused as pessimists, but there are no such 
pessimists as the partisan newspapers; they fill even a 
hopeful man with despair. 

The true American is he who is jealously sensitive of 
his country’s honor, and who is merciless in his attack on 
every one who lowers its standards and smirches its fair 
name. One must not look for perfect manners or perfect 
English in our politicians, but one ought to insist on ele- 
mentary honesty and fidelity. The comments on the 
political conditions in this country which appear in the 
European press are not pleasant reading for the American 
who is unable to dispute the facts, and who finds no com- 
fort in the argument, “ You’re another!”’ nor in the sneer- 
ing query, ‘“ Who cares for Abroad, anyway?” Everybody 
cares whether his neighbor holds him to be an honorable 
man or a scoundrel. That is a question on which the 
neighbors have a right to an opinion. Moreover, we 
have set out to put things on a higher plane than our 
neighbors across the sea; we have promised to exalt 
man by treating him as our equal. If we cheat 
him, misgovern him, neglect and defraud him by lower- 
ing the standards of public action and by neutralizing 
or betraying the popular will, we deserve a severer judg- 
ment than those who have made less imposing prom- 
ises to mankind. Our public life ought not only to be as 
high as that of older countries, it ought to be higher. As 
a matter of fact, it is lower, and it is idle to disguise the 
fact. We have done many fine and beneficent things for 
humanity, but we are not true to our trust as the special 
custodians of the Democratic idea; we are making men 
less instead of more sacred ; we are breeding a dangerous 
cynicism among those who ought to cherish high ideals of 
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public action. Men are saying on every hand that cor- 
ruption and self-seeking are evils inherent in self-govern- 
ment. If that be true, the sooner we give up self-govern- 
ment the better; for we are incompetent to carry iton. If 
New York cannot overthrow Tammany, it deserves to live 
under the rule of Tammany ; which is not self-government, 
but the rule of an oligarchy. But the trouble resides, not in 
the form of self-government, but in the failure of the self- 
governors. We need, as Mr. Kidd also says, “ personal 
sacrifice and devotion.” We need “men capable of giving 
the same devotion to the cause of public morality that is 
now given to the cause of' money-making.” 

When we produce this kind of sacrifice and devotion, 
when we are ready to pay the tremendous price which self- 
government exacts, we.shall have an’ organized public con- 
science, expressed through an organized public opinion, 
which shal! strike like lightning and destroy utterly what 


it strikes. 
Joseph H. Choate 


Mr. Joseph H. Choate, whose portrait appears on the 
title-page of The Outlook this week, and whose name has 
been constantly before the public during the summer as 
that of the presiding officer of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion which has been in session at Albany, has added to 
the distinction of a name already eminent in the legal 
annals of the country. Graduating from Harvard College 
in 1852, Mr. Choate was admitted to the bar of Massachu- 
setts, but removed to New York in 1856, and is still in the 
prime of life and one of the leaders of his profession not 
only in the city but in this country. His career asa lawyer 
has been one of steadily increasing success and influence, 
while outside his profession he is very widely known as a 
man of rare charm of person and manner. His wit is of 
the purest and most genuine kind, and has a notable ele- 
ment of spontaneity and freshness. He has also the gift 
. of irony, and on more than one occasion his trenchant 
attacks on his opponents in the court-room or on the men 
whom he has antagonized in public affairs have been 
peculiarly telling by reason of his skillful use of this effect- 
ive weapon. One of his great charms is the apparent 
ease with which he does his work. There is about him 


the atmosphere of a man of genius to whom all things. 


come by nature, but it is hardly necessary to say that his 
professional success rests upon a solid foundation of 
achievement and hard work. Although never in politics 
in the professional sense, Mr. Choate has been for many 
years a public man, and his selection to preside over the 
_ deliberations of the Constitutional Convention was an 
expression of the popular regard in which he is held, and 
the general confidence in his ability and his fairness. A 
Republican by conviction and by long party affiliation, 
Mr. Choate has often spoken his mind with great frankness, 
and has more than once taken an independent position. 
As a speaker he has a singular grace and ease of manner, 
and at his best illustrates, perhaps as well as any man of 
the day, the higher qualities of the conversational style of 
oratory—oratory which is often eloquent but which is 
never ornate, which is relieved by many shadings of tone 
and of feeling, which is in good taste, and which has a 
ring of sincerity. A personality so attractive and so gifted 
as .Mr. Choate’s could not be wholly absorbed in a pro- 
fession, and, while he has adhered very resolutely to his 
professional pursuits, Mr. Choate has had time to make a 
leading position for himself as a man of affairs, a speaker 
of winning power, and a citizen of probity and distinction. 
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Editorial Notes 


— Portuguese wives are prohibited by law from publishing their liter- 
ary work without their husbands’ consent. We sometimes receive 
MSS. in this office written in unmistakable masculine chirography that 
lead us to think that there are occasions when the converse of such a 
law would work well in this country. 

—American daily newspapers are not the only offenders against the 
canons of good taste in the use of words. Here is the London 
“Chronicle” telling us all about “A French Lady Swindler.” It 
would now be interesting if the “ Chronicle ” would give us a descrip- 
tion of a German gentleman pickpocket. 

—Lady Colin Campbell, it is announced, is about to establish and 
edit a journal in London the object of which is to “teach working- 
men to think and to avoid the fallacies of Socialism.” A very good 
idea! And while she is about it let her teach them also to avoid the 
fallacies of Religion, Political Economy, Science, and perhaps even 
those of Government by an Aristocracy. 


—The chief engineer of the Chicago Telephone Company says in 
“ Electrical Engineering ” that there are in this country now in daily 
service 600,000 telephones, with 500,000 miles of wire, over which 
600,000,000 messages are annually transmitted. Think of it; 600,- 
000,000 opportunities a year for the exercise of patience and politeness 
and good humor! What a charming nation we shall be when the 
results of this exercise begin to show themselves ! 


—A Boston inventor proposes to attach large revolving brushes, 
like those used on street-sweepers, to trolley-cars in such a manner 
that a person who happens to fall infront of the car will be swept from 
the track. Casual conversations with Boston citizens and occasional 
perusals of Boston newspapers give the impression that this inventor 
will achieve instant popularity if he will now turn his attention to some 
device for sweeping the trolley-car from the tracks. 


—The New York “ Press,” an ardent advocate of a high protective 
tariff, calls The Outlook “a free-trade organ,” and says that “it 
accepts as one of the coming results of a disguised free trade, other- 
wise ‘tariff reform’ policy, that the American manufacturers will yet 
have to compete with the four-and-a-half-cents-a-day labor of Asia.” 
The Outlook accepts nothing of the kind. It does not believe that 
four-and-a-half-cents-a-day labor can compete anywhere with two-dol- 
lar-a-day labor. If it can, then the fruits of civilization are “not all 
that they are cracked up to be.” 


—Playing-card manufacturers are accused of scheming to avoid the 
tax which the new tariff law imposes on those apparently innocent bits 
of pasteboard, by putting three “ jokers” in every pack. The law pro- 
vides that the tax shall be paid on every pack containing not more than 
fifty-four cards. There are fifty-two cards and a “ joker” in every nor- 
mal pack ; thus by adding two extra “ jokers ” the manufacturers appar- 
ently may evade the law. There was never a better illustration of the 
petty meanness to which money-making sometimes stoops. Every repu- 
table person ought to decline to purchase or play with packs of cards 
manipulated in this way. 

—The Outlook publishes this week the first part of a new story by 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. The story is written in Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s happiest vein, and although it is, like “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
ostensibly intended for younger readers, also like “ Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy” it will be read with pleasure and satisfaction by the older 
members of the family. They may read it aloud under the pretense 
of amusing nephews or nieces or grandchildren, or they may have 
the courage to read it openly for their own delectation, but whatever 
be the method, the story is sure to make a happy impression. To tell 
what the story is about would be to let a kitten out of the bag; but this 
much may be said, that admirers of the “ Jungle Book ” will find that 
Mrs. Burnett believes, as we do, that snakes and lions and panthers 
and mongooses are not the only animals which have the human quali- 
ties of affection, sympathy, joy, and sorrow. 

—Dr. J. M. Rice, the well-known authority on public-school educa- 
tion, deals in pretty destructive criticism when he thinks it is needed, 
but his bump of constructiveness is well developed, too. Having 
pointed out to the public schools, in his famous articlés in the 
“ Forum ” (about to be published in book .form by the Century Com- 
pany), what they ought not to do, he has now shown them what they 
ought to do by successfully planning and accomplishing a “ school 
excursion ” based on the method of teaching by travel which is an 
established accessory of school education in Germany. Dr. Rice 
describes this excursion in the September “ Forum.” It was carried 
out last June, when he conducted fifty-five public-school scholars and 
twenty-three teachers and associates over a journey of 1,500 miles, 
from Indiana to Washington, D.C., and return. This unique experi- 
ment, which the town of Anderson, Ind., was so progressive as to 


undertake, ought to be the forerunner of many more such ventures in 


peripatetic pedagogy. 
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The New York Constitutional Convention 


From a Staff Correspondent 


HE Convention now closing its sessions at 
Albany is a very different body from that 
which adopted the prgsent Constitution 
of New York, and its work is a very dif- 
ferent work. In the former body more 
than one-third of the members were 
farmers, and farmers and workmen to- 

gether outnumbered the lawyers. It was a Convention 

representing the common people of the State. In the 
present Convention farmers and laborers together number 
but half a dozen out of one hundred and seventy-five, 
while one hundred and forty-three members are lawyers. 

When one observes the overwhelming preponderance of 

lawyers in this Convention as contrasted with the earlier 

one, it seems strange that De Tocqueville should have ob- 
served more than half a century ago that America was 
already largely governed by its aristocracy of lawyers. 

But when one examines the work of the Convention, he is 

impressed with the accuracy of the great Frenchman’ s 

observations regarding the political characteristics of the 

legal profession. By its training in the search of prece- 
dents it is bound to the past and is the chief stronghold 
of conservatism. A convention in which four members 


out of five are attorneys is not the convention to put be- ~ 


fore the people such propositions as did that of 1846, which 
legislated out of office all the Judges of the State (ordering 
their election by the people for a term of years, instead of 
their appointment by the Governor for life), completely up- 
rooted the whole chancery system, the patronage of which 
enabled the Governor to dominate the politics of nearly 
every county town, abolished lotteries, prohibited the grant- 
ing of divorce except by judicial proceedings, established the 
freedom of the press (by ordering that the truth of a charge 
might be pleaded in actions for libel), abolished feudal ten- 
ures of every description, forever putting an end to the 
‘ anti-rent agitation ’’ which had amounted to a rebellion in 
several counties, and, in fact, initiated a whole code of 
popular legislation which it had been impossible to secure 
from the Senate and the Assembly. Compared with this 
radical programme submitted to the electors, the proposi- 
tions indorsed by the present Convention seem tame. 

And yet the present Convention doubtless has more men 
of conspicuous ability than had its predecessor. It cer- 
tainly has more men of conspicuous culture. Fully one- 
half of its members are graduates of colleges, and the im- 
pression made upon one as he looks about the hall is that 
the body before him is one of exceptional ability and char- 
acter. You are not likely to be in the Convention long 
before some one observes to you that it contains the Presi- 
dents of two important associations—Mr. Becker, of Buf- 
falo, the President of the State Bar Association, and Mr. 
Tekulsky, of New York, the President of the Liquor-Dealers’ 
Association. But Mr. Tekulsky, when you meet him, creates 
a surprisingly favorable impression. He is by no means a 
typical liquor-dealer ; his eyes are clear, and his face bears 
no marks either of dissjpation or of hardness. The other 
liquor-dealer in the Convention (a Republican, by the way), 
im-every way looks his profession. But Mr. Tekulsky does 
not; in fact, his manner is so frank and sincere as to con- 
vince you that he introduced in perfect good faith his con- 
stitutional amendment prohibiting race-track gambling. It 
is to be regretted that the ministers and the church members 
of the State did not come to his assistance and secure for 
it the indorsement of the Convention. 

It is in respect to moral reforms that the work of the 
Convention is most disappointing. Three years ago the 


_ Republican party pledged itself to the principle of local 


option. It has always claimed to be the friend of temper- 
ance legislation, and the claim is certainly a sincere one 
as regards the rank and fileof its members. When, there- 
fore, the political overturn a year ago unexpectedly gave 
to the Republicans a large majority in the Constitutional 
Convention, it was hoped that this Convention would place 


in the fundamental law the right of the voters in all locali- 
ties to decide whether, or under what conditions, they should 
license the liquor traffic. But from the beginning of the 
Convention to the end of it only one “‘ temperance ”’ meas- 
ure. has even been discussed, and that was a proposition to 
establish in New York the Ohio liquor tax system. This 
measure had the indorsement of Mr. Tekulsky as well as 
of the mild reformer who proposed it. For this lack 
of attention to temperance measures, however, the Con- 
vention is not entirely responsible. As Mr. Goodelle, 
of the Committee on Legislative Powers, told the writer, 
the temperance people of the State had not asked any- 
thing from the Convention directly in the line of temper- 
ance reform, but had apparently directed all their efforts 
toward the adoption of laws securing woman suffrage. The 
failure of the temperance people to agitate, and the belief 
of the Republican party managers that action in this direc- 
tion was bad policy this year for either their Legislature 


‘or their Convention, explains why nothing has been done. 


Along another line, however, the Convention on Thurs- 
day of last week adopted a moral reform of no inconsider- 
able importance. The amendment referred to is that 
making it a misdemeanor for any public officer to accept 
a free pass, free transportation, franking privileges, or any 
discrimination from any corporation. The debate upon 
this proposition was perhaps the most interesting one in 
the entire Convention. A majority of all the members 
elected was necessary to secure its adoption, and the 
number of absentees and the number of avowed opponents 
was such as to lend excitement to the whole discussion. 
It was curious to observe how many grounds were urged 
for opposing this amendment to check bribery. One dele- 
gate had the cynical effrontery to declare that it was 
“‘buncombe”’ for such an amendment to be submitted by 
a Convention which was itself loaded down with passes. 
This bit of shamelessness seemed to be appreciated by a con- 
siderable element in the Convention, and the delegate was 
applauded when he declared that he had one of the passes 
himself. Other delegates declared with much vehemence 
that they would not insult the courts and legislatures and 
public officials of the State by intimating that their judg- 
ments could be influenced by the receipt of passes. These 
gentlemen professed too high an opinion of the courts 
and the legislatures. Other delegates declared that the 
amendment was really in the interests of corporations 
which wished to get rid of applications for passes and 
franking privileges. These men protested that they voted 
against the amendment as foes of corporations. One 
of the leading men in the Convention, a man of scholar- 
ship and unquestioned private character, attacked the 
amendment because it exempted the bribe-giver and 
punished only the bribe-taker. With so much force did 


he urge this point that the Convention was half convinced | 


that he really desired an amendment still more hostile to 
the corporations; but when President Choate moved to 
add a clause subjecting the officers of corporations giving 
the bribes to the same penalties as the public officers 
receiving them, the critic of the amendment showed that 
he was still hostile toit. Despite his virtue in private life, 
this prominent lawyer was in favor of permitting the pur- 
chase and sale of public influence to goon. In general, of 
course, it was the worst men in the Convention who opposed 
the amendment, but corporation connections seemed to 
count for more than private character. One of the men who 
not only voted but spoke against the anti-bribery amend- 
ment was a graduate of Union Theological Seminary, and 
for years a minister. This vote and speech were justly held 
up to ridicule in the Convention, which felt the spectacle 
to be scandalous. In justice to this ex-minister and his 
associates there might be urged (and they did urge) in defense 
of their votes one argument not yet mentioned. In the course 


of his speech, and most of the speeches, came the declara | 


tion that the amendment should be opposed because it 
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placed in the Constitution a matter which should be left 
to the Legislature. To this objection there was no obvious 
answer, except that this was the plea upon which members 
almost invariably explgined their votes against propositions 
which the public favored but they themselves opposed. 
How much sincerity there was in this plea, in this case, 
was made evident when the vote was taken on the very 
next proposition before the Convention. This was the 
amendment prohibiting the Legislature from allowing 
prisoners to be employed except on public work. Here 
was a prohibition of power to the Legislature so extreme 
_ that some of the most intelligentand conscientious men in 
the Convention opposed it; yet thirty-one out of the forty- 
four delegates who were against making the Constitution 
a statute-book by prohibiting passes were in favor of mak- 
ing the Constitution a s e-book by prohibiting prison 
labor. Among the.thirty-oné was the graduate of Union 
Theological Seminary. The anti-bribery amendment was 
finally passed with a margin of eight votes. 

The amendment prohibiting the employment of convict 
labor except upon public works (including the making of 
materials to be used by public institutions throughout the 
State) was the one concession made by the Convention 
to the demands of the trades-unions, The more important 
labor measures—those permitting peaceable combinations 
of laborers to raise wages or shorten hours, making cor- 
porations responsible for damages to employees upon the 
same terms as to non-employees, and extending to the 
people the right of direct legislation—were hardly con- 
sidered by the Convention. The amendment, however, to 
do away with prison labor upon products to be seld in the 
general market was indorsed by the great body of the Re- 
publicans as a logical counterpart of a protective tariff. The 
debate upon it was an extremely enlightening one, its advo- 
cates showing that the proposed system had been intro- 
duced in England and France, that the present system was 
run at a loss sufficient to support all the convicts in idle- 
ness, and that the presence of contractors was inconsistent 
with the conduct of the prison on reform lines. When 
- the vote began, the measufe seemed for a time certain to be 
defeated. When, however, the name of Mr. Lauterbach, 
one of the Republican leaders from New York, was reached, 


he appealed to the Convention in the name of humanity to. 


support this measure; and when that of Mr. Elihu Root 
was reached, he stated to the Convention that the discus- 
sion of the measure had changed his position from one of 
hostility to one of advocacy. After that there was a long 
succession of Republican ayes, and the labor measure was 
indorsed with a margin of three votes. 

On Friday last the Convention passed the most important 
measures it will submit to the public. These were the judi- 
ciary amendment previously described in these columns, 
and the amendment reapportioning the State in order to 
prevent legislativé gerrymanders. The judiciary amend- 
ment was indorsed by the entire Judiciary Committee with- 
out regard to party, and though on the floor of the Conven- 
tion it was criticised, both because it increased the number 
of judges so much and because it did not increase them 
enough, it was passed by substantially a unanimous vote. 
Not so, however, the apportionate amendment. Here the 
party lines were tightly drawn, and the vote of 96 to 
60, by which the measure was passed, was strictly a 
party vote, except that one Republican delegate declared 
that the measure was too partisan to receive his support, 
and therefore voted with the Democrats. The partisan 
features criticised were that increasing the representa- 
tion of the rural counties on the ground that the county as 
such was entitled to representation even if it did not con- 
tain the normal ratio of population, and that restricting 
the representation of New York and Brooklyn to a 
maximum of one-half of the Legislature. In. justification 
of these provisions the Republican leaders cited the 
constitutions of several Southern Democratic States, and 
urged that the people of the rural districts should be pre- 
served from the domination of the bosses of Greater New 
York. Mr. Becker, of Buffalo, urged that the great cities 
were the centers of corporate wealth and ring rule, and 
claimed that the provision was necessary in order to save 
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the remainder of the State from these evils. The Demo- 
crats, on the other hand, pointed out that the great cities 
already paid more than half of the taxation of the State, 
and declared that the provision meant taxation without 
representation. They further pointed out—and this was 
their strong argument—that the foundation of democracy 
was government by the majority, and that this provision 
was directly in violation of this principle. Inasmuch as 
the two great cities already contain nearly one-half of the 
State’s population, as against one-sixth when the present 
Constitution was adopted, this last point was certainly well 
taken, and its justice will be recognized by many of those 
who believe most strongly that the cities are the centers of 
corporation rule, and that it will be a misfortune for the 
rest of the State to be subjected to the domination of the 
“ foreign metropolis ” “ whose lower classes are recent im- 
migrants and whose upper classes are annual emigrants.” 
The avoiding of these evils, however, should be found in 
giving to all parts of the State local self-govegnment, in 
order that each might have the power to correét the evils 
from which it suffers, and no power to inflict evils on the 
rest of the Commonwealth. The apportionment amend- 
ment was so bitterly attacked by the Democrats that unless 
the Republicans consent to submit it as a separate propo- 
sition the whole Constitution is likely to be opposed by 
nearly every Democratic voter in the State. The Democrats 
are confident that this would mean the defeat of the Con- 
stitution. Some of the Republicans admit the danger, but 
one of them at least urges that, even if defeated, the work 
of the Convention will not be lost. “The value of the 
Convention,” he says, “‘consists in having such men as Mr. 
Choate, Mr. Root, and others of like caliber, men whose 
time is worth to them hundreds of dollars a day, devoting 
it for months to the consideration of a vast mass of legis- 
lative projects, and making reports which must enlighten 
and facilitate the work of future Legislatures.” This is 
perhaps the most hopeful view to take of the work of per- 
haps the ablest body of men that has sat in any State 
during a long period of years. f 

Since this article was written important amendments 
have been passed providing for civil appointments accord- 
ing to merit and fitness, recognizing the Board of Regents, 
forbidding the appropriation of public funds to schools 
under denominational control, and requiring the mainte- 
nance of a State Board of Charities with visitorial powers. 


Cc. B.S. 
% 
A Prayer 


By Bliss Carman 


Lord of my heart’s elation, 
Spirit of things unseen, 

Be thou my aspiration 
Consuming and serene! 


Bear up, bear out, bear onward 
This mortal soul alone, 

‘To selfhood or oblivion, 
Incredibly thine own,— 


As the foamheads are loosened 
And blown along the sea, 
Or sink and merge forever 
In that which bids them be. 


I, too, must climb in wonder, 
Uplift at thy command— 

Be one with my frail fellows 
Beneath the wind’s strong hand, 


A fleet and shadowy column 
Of dust or mountain rain, 

To walk the earth a moment 
And be dissolved again. 


Be thou my exaltation 
Or fortitude of mien, 

Lord of the world’s elation, 
Thou breath of things unseen ! 


‘ 
{ 
i 
) 
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Selected Short Stories 
IIl.—The Tragedy of Duncan Duncanson, Schoolmaster‘ 


Deposed for Drunkenness 


7 | Sometime Minister of the Parish of Shaws: 
By S. R. Crockett 


r Mr. S. R. Crockett, the author of “ The Stickit Minister” and “The Raiders,” was born almost exactly thirty-five years ago, at 2 
a smal] farm-house called Duchrae, in the district of Galloway in Scotland. Galloway is the scene of almost if not quite all of his 
stories, whether they are written about present-day people or are romances of the old times. Mr. Crockett, as a boy, attended a little 

school near by, and later went to the excellent academy at Castle Douglas, known as the Free 

Church Institution. It was at this latter school, we believe, that he said the other day, in a speech 

to the boys, that a Scotch boy needed three things—oatmeal, the catechism, and a birch rod. 

From this training, he said, had resulted such men as Thomas Chalmers, David Livingstone, Mac- 

Kay of Uganda, and Paton of New Hebrides. Later on Mr. Crockett was a pupil-teacher in this 

school for some years, leaving it for the Edinburgh University, where his education was completed ; 

then followed some years of travel. Mr. Crockett has written verse for the last ten years or so, 
but the little character-studies which have now become famous under the title of one of them, 

“The Stickit Minister,” were begun as laté 4s 1891, and form the author's first prose writings. 

The stories appeared at first quite obscurely in religious and local papers of no very great circula- 

tion, but their remarkable merit was at once discovered by literary judges, and upon their publica- 

tion in book form they were hailed by all the critics as worthy of being placed side by side with 
the stories of Mr. J. M. Barrie, which they resemble in subject and spirit, but not in method of 


treatment. 
and has had a large sale here. 


S. R. Crockett 


~ 


This book of stories has already passed through at least six editions in England, 


Mr. Crockett’s second book, “ The Raiders,” is a semi-historical 


story of romance and adventure, and, while thoroughly original, suggests comparisons with Mr. 
Stevenson’s “ Kidnapped,” Mr. Conan Doyle’s “ Micah Clarke,” and other books of that class. 


The success of “ The Raiders” has been extraordinary, and it is well deserved; still, we think many will agree with us in finding 
~ in the little stories of modern Scotch life, such as that here reproduced, a quality so singularly attractive, a humor so strong and 
bright, and a pathos so sincere and sympathetic, that the union of these things makes “ The Stickit Minister” the author's best 
book. Mr. Crockett has just published a third book, a short story of the days of the Covenanters, with a legendary and super- 
natural element; it is called “« Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hiljs.” The tale is sl'\ght and hardly to be compared with his other work. A 


new romance is now being written by Mr. Crockett. 


A review of “ The Raiders ” will be found in The Outlook for March 31, 1894. 


UNCAN DUNCANSON, parochial schoolmaster 

in the parish of Nether Dullarg. stood at the 

_ door of his school-house, shading his eyes with 

his hand. He looked down the road and up 

the road, but no one was in sight. Not a leaf 

moved that breathless July morning. It was yet too early 

for the scholars to come, and, indeed, being high haytime, 

the dominie did not expect a large attendance. He was not 

watching the stray collie puppy which made noisy demon- 

strations against the bluebottles near the water-spout at 

the foot of the playground. He was looking out for a tall 

girl carrying a black bag. To his mind she had delayed 

too long, and he was muttering what seemed by the gruff 

tones to be threats, but which was in reality something 
much milder. 

‘‘ Never was there sic a lassie; she canna even come 
straight back from the heid o’ the street!”’ he said, com- 
plainingly. ‘‘There’s no’ a dowg in the Dullarg but she 
maun Clap, an’ no’ a pussy sleepin’ in the sun but she maun 
cross the road to stroke. She gets hersel’ fair covered wi’ 
dirt playin’ wi’ the laddies ; she’ll even set doon the black 
bag to play for keeps wi’ the boys at the bools, an’ her 
comin’ on for fifteen.” 

He sighed as though this were a deep grief to him, and 
a tear stood, with a kind of melancholy entirely unsuited 
to the slightness of the occasion, in his unsteady eye of 
watery blue. But it was not at all the shortcomings of the 
“lassie” that filled his heart. He kept muttering under 
his breath : 

“Ifmy Flora had-but had her ain—shame to you, Dun- 
can Duncanson, shame to you, shame to you—she micht 
hae been a dochter o’ the manse.”’ 

Suddenly there was a glint as of sunshine in a shady 
place among the trees at the foot of the inclined slope 
of beaten earth which was called the playground. Sosteep 
was it that when a scholar fell anywhere upon it he rolled 
over and over till brought up by the dyke. A tall girl 


' This story is published by special permission of the publishers of ‘‘ The 
Stickit Minister,’” Messrs. Macmillan & Co., of New York. The portrait has 
been redrawn from one in “* The Bookman.” 


came up the steps with a hop, skip, and jump, took the 
dominie round the neck in a discomposing manner, swung 
him on his heels as on a pivot, and pushed him into the 
school. 

“There,” she said, “that’s the last time that I gang for 
your bag. I wonder that you are not ashamed to sen’ your 
daughter to the public-hoose for a black bag that every 
bairn kens what's in, every Tuesday and Friday, an’ you 
the maister !”’ 

Duncan Duncanson stood knitting his broad smooth 
brow, and clasping and unclasping his hands nervously. 
But he said nothing. His attention was irresolutely divided 
between his daughter, who stood before him with arms 
akimbo, the image of a petty tyrant, and the black bag . 
which more and more strongly z rew his gaze. ‘I’ll slip 
ower,” he said, “‘an’ see gin there’s a big eneuch coal on 
the fire to keep it in!” So, taking the black bag in his 
hand, he went out like a chidden child glad to escape 
from observation. The girl maintained her dignified posi- 
tion till he was out of sight, then threw herself down on 
the hacked and ink-stained desk and cried as if her heart 
would break. 

“Oh, my faither, my faither,’”’ she sobbed, “ an’ -him 
yince a minister !”’ 

When the dominie returned, with a flush on his cheek 
which slowly ebbed away, he found his girl in the midst of 
a riotous game of “steal the bonnets,” which was played 
at only by the aristg€rats of the school. Flora Duncan 
son was easily emp both in the school-house and in the 
school of the Nethdr Dullarg ; and except when her father 
took one of his occasf6mal turns of wild and ungoverriable 
temper, after too close devotion to the black bag which he 
had returned from locking in its skeleton cupboard, she 
was also the mistress of the master. 

Every one in Nether Dullarg knew the history of Dun- 
can Duncanson. He had taught nearly all the younger 
portion .of them, for it was many years since he was ap- 
pointed parish preacher i in Nether Dullarg, long before Mr. 
Pitbye came to be minister. Duncan Duncanson was col- 


lege-bred. More than that, he had been a minister, and 
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no “stickit’’ minister either, but duly licensed, ordained, 


and inducted—also, alas! deposed. There had been a black . 


bag even in those early days, as Duncan Duncanson knew 
to his cost. His had been the good seed sown among the 
abundance of thorns. These two, thorns and wheat, grew 
up together into a deadly crop, and together were cut down 
in that terrible day of reckoning when the presbytery of 
Pitscottie solemnly deposed Duncan Duncanson. sometime 
minister of the parish of Shaws, from the office of the 
ministry of the Kirk of Scotland. : 

Then the presbytery of that day adjourned to the Gor- 
don Arms to wash down their presbyterial dinner with 
plentiful jorums of a and Duncan Duncanson sat for 
the last time in his study in the manse of the Shaws, sip- 
ping and filling the demon bottle which he carried like a 
familiar spirit in his black bag. This was his Day of 
Judgment ; and the hopes of his youth, the aspirations of 
his middle life, the forecasts of a quiet age, were all con- 
sumed in the flaming wrath of it. This was all because 
the Reverend Duncan Duncanson had fallen down one 
Sabbath day at the front door of the Shaws manse. There 
were those in the presbytery who had often fallen down at 
their back doors, but then this made a great difference, 
and they all prayed fervently for the great sinner and back- 
slider who had slidden at his front door in the sight of men. 
The moderator, who in the presbytery had called Duncan 
everything that he could lay his tongue to, reflected as he 
drove home that he had let him off far too easily. Then 
he stooped down and felt in the box of his gig if the two- 
gallon “ greybeard’”’ from the Gordon Arms were sitting 
safely on its own bottom. So much responsibility made 
him nervous on a rough road. 

Duncan Duncanson, no longer Reverend, at once re- 
turned to his native village to the house of his father and 
mother, the daily cause and witness of their gray hairs 
whitening to the winter of the grave. They had a little 
house of their own, and it had not taken all their slender 
store to put their lad through college; for, save in the mat- 
ter of the black bag and its inmate, Duncan Duncanson 
was neither spendthrift nor prodigal. Before he left the 
Shaws he was to have been married to the daughter of the 
neighboring minister, but in the wild upheaval of that 
earthquake shock she obediently gave Duncan up as soon 
as the parish had given him up; and in time married a 
wealthy farmer who did not come sober home from market 
for twenty years. 

_ In his own village Duncan was looked upon with an odd 
kind of respect. He was'thought to have been led astray, 
though this was not the case—the devil, together with the 
weak chin and unstable eye, having been leading enough. 
He was looked on as “ byordnar’ clever,” ““a dungeon o’ 


learnin’.”” So, after some years, when the parochial schog¥ 
fell vacant, the minister who had baptized him, and who 


had helped him lamely with his rusty scraps of Latin and 
Greek (Latin as far as “Omnis Gallia ’’—Greek, the 
alphabet merely), put Duncan into the school, sure that he 
would teach the children well and conscientiously, and 
hopeful that he might ultimately be led to reform; for 
ministers are sanguine men, at least all who do any good 
among other men. 

And the new schoolmaster had indeed done his duty, 
though with abundance of the rod and some detriment to 
his own temper and the cuticle of his pupils. But no such 
scholars went up from three counties as those who matric- 
ulated straight from the hedge-school of the parish of 
Dullarg during the reign of the deposed minister of the 
Shaws. 
patronage—the precentorship, as a matter of course, the 
inspectorship of poor, and ultimately the registrarship of 
births, deaths, and marriages. In the Dullarg it is a say- 
ing that we “ keep oor ain fish-guts for oor ain sea-maws.” 
This is not an expression common in the higher circles, but 
the thing itself is common enough there. Duncan married 
a village girl, who had made him a good wife during her 
short life, but had not been able to master the bottle-imp. 
She had left him one daughter, our imperious beauty of 
the yellow locks. 


But we have gone afield from our school. The whole 


A Family Paper 


By and by Duncan picked up other little bits of , 
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building, a long narrow barn, built of rough ashlar-work 
with many small windows, never all whole at once, was 
sleepily droning with the morning lessons. Flora Duncan- 
son, within a yard of her father, was making paper arrows 
to throw at Andrew Tait, the son of the wealthy farmer who 
had married Duncan Duncanson’s old sweetheart. Andrew 
was a long-limbed lad, known as “the fathom o’ pump- 
water.” He was shy and thoughtful, prone to moon in 
corners, a lad in whom could be perceived no tincture of 
the bucolic clumsiness of the one parent or the faded and 
selfish gentility of the other. He liked to be teased by 
Flora Duncanson, for it gave him an opportunity of looking 
at her hair. He had never heard of Rossetti, but he said 
in his heart, “ Her hair that lay along her back was yellow 
like ripe corn !”’ | 

The ex-minister sat at his high desk, and the hum of the 
school acted soothingly upon his unsteady nerves. A vis- 
ion began to assert itself of something that he knew to be 
on one shelf of his private cupboard in the little dominie’s 
house adjoining the school. Without a word he rose and 
stepped out. Before he could get round the school, Flora 
was out and after him. Thereupon the school reselved 
itself into a pandemonium, and Andrew the smith, shoeing 
his horses in the old “smiddy” at the foot of the lane, 
said to his apprentice, “The dominie’ll be oot to wat his 
thrapple. Oor Wull will be keepin’ the schule the noo!” 
“ Wull” was a good-natured clever elder boy who was sup- 
posed to take charge of the school in the absence of the 
dominie. This he did usually by stopping the promiscuous 
fighting and scuffling which went on all round the school 
and organizing a stated and official combat in the middle 
of the floor between a pair of well-matched urchins. “Let 
all things be done decently and in order” was Wull’s 
motto, 

In the height of the turmoil a great brown head presented 
itself at the door. It was the head of big red “ Trusty,” 
the half-collie half-St. Bernard which sometimes accom- 
panied Andrew Tait to the school, and played about out- 
side till that youth got free of his bondage, when the pair 
went joyously homewards. 

No sooner was he spied than fifty voices invited him to 
enter. He came in, nothing loth, and crouched beneath 
the desk which stood against the wall by the window where 
sat his master with some bosom cronies. There he was 
lying concealed by a rampart of legs and slates when the 
master entered, with an angry frown on his brow, and his 
hat jammed over his forehead in a way that boded no good 
to the school. “It’s gaun to be a lickin’ day,” said 
Andrew Tait, with an air of grim foreboding. All was 
quiet in a moment, for the fear of Duncan Duncanson 
with the black dog on his back was heavy om every young 
heart. Duncan was a good and a kindly man, and would 
go anywhere to help a neighbor in trouble, but he was 
undoubtedly savage in his cups. The imp of the black 
bag was in possession. 

The boys trembled, but the great red dog lay quiet as 
pussy with his immense faithful head pillowed on his 
master’s knees. The dominie went to his desk, and as 
nothing seemed to come of his ill humor, the school 
gradually returned to its condition of lazy inattention. 
Fred Graham, the boy next to Andrew Tait, whispered, 
“Let me stroke the doggie’s heid.” 

‘What’ll ye gie’s ?” promptly replied Andrew, with the 
truly boyish commercial spirit. 

“A peerie,” said his friend, 

* An’ the string ?” added Andrew, who had a corner in 
dogs and could force the market. So for five minutes the 
big head was transferred to Fred Graham’s knee, and the 
stroking performed to the satisfaction of all parties. Then 
the next chance had been for some time disposed of to 
young Sanny M’Quhirr, of Drumgquhat, who, being a 
farmer’s son, would never have thought of stroking a dog 
save in school, for the laudable purpose of killing time and 
doing what was forbidden. 

School currency was changing hands and finding its way 
into Andrew Tait’s pockets at a great rate. The various 
claimants for next turn were so clamorous that they 
created some little disturbance, so that the master, seeing 


| 
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a cluster of heads together, noiselessly opened the lid of 
his desk and, sent the “taws” whirling down into their 
midst with hearty good will. They took Fred Graham 
round the neck, and he at:once rose to receive his “ paw- 
mies,” the price of his general amusements. He had not 
been the guilty person, but he hardly denied it even fro 
forma, so accustomed were they in that school to the Spar- 
tan code that the sin lay, not in the action, eg in the 
stupidity of being found out. 

Through the gap formed by the absence of F hed on his 
melancholy errand, a gap like that made by the drawing of 
a tooth, the master sae Ph he orange skin and solemn eyes 
of ‘ Trusty Tait,” boys’ dog to the parish school of Nether 
Dullarg. 

His wrath turned instantly on Trusty and his owner, 
and his resentment burned with a sullen, exaggerated fury. 
He imagined that the animal had been brought into the 
school in order directly to insult him. 

‘Who brought that dog in here?” he asked. 

‘Please, sir, he juist cam’,” said Andrew Tait. 

“ Put him out instantly !” he commanded. 

‘“ Please, sir, he’ll no’ gang.” 

The dominie then went for the pdéker and approached 
the big dog, whose eyes began to shine with a yellow 
light curiously different from that’ which had been in them 
when the boys were stroking his shaggy coat. But he lay 
motionless as though cut in stone, nothing living about 
him except those slumberous eyes with the red spark 
flaming at the bottom of them. His great tail lay along 
the floor, of the thickness of a boy’s arm, with which it was 
hjs wont to beat the floor as a thresher beats his sheaves 
at the approach of his master. ‘“ Trusty Tait’s ” dignity 
lay in his tail. His tenderest feelings had their abode 
there. By means of it he communicated his sentiments, 
belligerent or amicable. When his master appeared in 
the distance, he wagged it ponderously ; when a canine 
friend hove in sight, it waved triumphantly ; at the sight of 
a gypsy or a tramp it grew oratory with the expressiveness 
of its resentment. As the dominie approached with his 
weapon of warfare, Andrew Tait drew the iron shod of his 
clog, which he would have called his « cakkar,” across 
Trusty’s tail. The dog instantly half rose on his fore 
paws, showing a seam of teeth like a row of danger-signals, 
and gave vent to a thunderous subterranean growl, which 
so intimidated the master that he turned his anger on the 
victim who promised less resistance. He dragged Andrew 
Tait by the.collar of his jacket into the middle of the floor, 


_and, forgetting in his beciouded condition what he held in 
» his hand, he struck him once across the head with the heavy 


iron poker, stretching him senseless on the ground. The 
whole school rose to its feet with a dull, confused moan of 
horror, but before any one could move, Trusty had the 


-dominie by the’ throat, threw him backwards over a form, 


and now stood guard, growling with ‘short, blood-curdling 
snorts, over the prostrate form of his young master, 
Through the open door Flora Duncanson came flying, for 
the noise had told her even in the cottage that something 
unusual was happening. 

“Go home at once!” she called to the children, and 
though there were many there older than she, without a 
murmur they filed outside—remaining, however, in whisper- 
ing, awestruck groups at the foot of the playground. 

‘*Go home, father, this moment !’’ she said to her father, 
who had gathered himself together, and now stood shaking 
and uncertain like one awakened from a dream, groping 
stupidly with his hands. The old man turned and went 
heavily away at his daughter’s word. He even thought 
of asking her for the key of the cupboard, the strife for the 


possession of which had been the beginning of his black 


humor; but a moment’s thought convinced him of the 
hopelessness of the request. ‘“ But I would be muckle 
the better o’t!” he said, and sighed—perhaps for a moment 
conscious of how much the worse he had been of it. * 

Flora Duncanson stood over the senseless body of 
Andrew Tait. Trusty was licking the face. A thin streak 
of blood stole from under the hair and down the brow. 
The dog growled as the girl approached, but ultimately 
allowed her to come to the lad’s side. 
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“Oh, Andra, Andra!’’ she said, the salt water running 
silently down her cheeks. 

The boy slowly opened his eyes, looked at the dog once 
more, and then fixedly at Flora Duncanson. He always 
liked to look at her hair, but he had never noticed till now 
how beautiful her eyes were. He could not think what 
it was they reminded him of—something he had seen in a 
dream, he thought. 

“ Dinna greet, Flora,” he said. ‘I'll tell my father that 
I fell, an’ I’ll lick ony boy i in the schule that says I didna! 
Oh, F lora, but = e’en are terrible bonny !” 


This is all a very old story. in the Dullarg now, and 
Trusty is a Nestor among dogs. He spends all his fine 
afternoons on a broomy knowe by himself, for what with 
puppies and bairns the farm is not the quiet place that it 
used to be when he was young. ‘Trusty overlooks a wide 
prospect were his faithful dim eyes able to see, but as it is 
he devotes himself chiefly to the flies which settle upon 
his nose. Over there on the slope glimmer in the haze 
the white stones in the churchyard. Trusty never was 
much of a scholar, in spite of so long frequenting the vil- 
lage academy, but had he been able to read he might have 
found this inscription on a granite tombstone down in the 
old kirkyard by the Dee water: 


Sacred to the Mlemorp 
OF 


DUNCAN DUNCANSON, 
AGED 7I YEARS, SOMETIME 
MINISTER OF THE PARISH OF SHAWS, | 
FOR THIRTY YEARS SCHOOLMASTER IN THIS PARISH, 
ERECTED BY HIS AFFECTIONATE CHILDREN, 
ANDREW AND FLORA TAIT. 
‘TO WHOM LITTLE IS FORGIVEN, THE SAME 
LOVETH LITTLE.” 


A Summer Day’s Observations 


By John Burfoughs 
As Interviewed by Clifton Johnson 
In Two Parts—lII. 


“ Children get too much coddling nowadays. I think, in 
particular, all the wealthy people make the mistake of over- 
doing. The children of the well-to-do have such a multi- 
plicity of things bought for their amusement; they are sur- 
feited by them. I know boys who, it seems to me, are 
being altogether spoiled by their parents’ mistaken care and 
kindness. If they were in my charge, they should be 


- brought right down to first principles. They should have 


no guns, no bicycles; they should eat plain food and sleep 
on a hard bed at night, and be given plenty of farm-work. 
The desire is so strong among people to develop their 
children that they lose sight of the virtues of simplicity. 

“T’m dreadfully afraid that all this catering to children 
in literature is unhealthy. They have too much. There 
are books by the hundred written especially for them every 
year. It is better to have few books than many. I would 
try to avoid exciting, stimulating, and unnataral stories. 
Dana’s ‘Two Years Before the Mast’ is a book of the 
right sort. “It’s good for any boy who’s not spoilt. It’s 
written by a man who’s not thinking about style ; you feel 
the faithfulness of the man; he wants to tell you just how 
this thing was to him. 

“You can’t expect a child to have the same kind of feel- 
ing about nature that is possible to a grown-up person. 
A boy hasn’t much sentiment. He’s full of sap and activ- 
ity. There’s no ruin there, no scars, no regrets. 

“The cruelty of the boy is something wonderful. He 
will kill birds, murder all sorts of creatures, without a pang. 
When I was a boy I had the common cruelty of boys. I 
get more tender-hearted as I grow older. I may come to 
the point where I can’t even chop off the head of a chicken. 
Once I never saw a chipmunk but that I threw a stone at 
him. Now, when I see one, I always want to salute him, 
and say, ‘Good-morning! come home with me and I'll 
give you a kernel of corn.’ 

* Children are mostly unthinking in their cruelty. They 
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have sympathies that can be aroused. When my boy was 
a little fellow, three or four years old, I used to go to a 
neighbor’s in the early morning every day for milk. On 
one occasion I brought the boy a handful of nuts and told 
him how I picked them up on the ground under a free 
where a red squirrel sat up on a limb and scolded me all 
the time. When I told how badly the squirrel felt over my 
carrying off his nuts, the boy was as much incensed as if 
I’d been stealing. He threw away all the nuts in his 
hand and said: ‘I won’t have one of them.’ 

“ There’s a good deal of fancy and feigning and make- 
believe about children. They have the same strongly 
‘developed trait there was in the pre-Adamite man for en- 
' dowing things with life. I feel it myself. If my hat blows 
away, | feel like jumping on it and punishing it. I remem- 
ber how-an uncle of mine was taking the honey out of a 
hive once, when a bee stung him. He was so angry he 
didn’t stop to think, and kicked the hive clear across the 
yard. ‘That was instinct. There was no sense in it. You 
might think the bees would all attack him then, but they 
didn’t. If you have to do with bees, you’re safe as soon 
as you break the comb and set the honey running. They 
lose their wits then. They all gather on the wasting honey 
and load themselves with it. Their greed is like that of 
the miser whose house burns. ‘Oh, I must have this 
gold !’ he says, and he grabs up all he can carry of it. If 
I’m going to cut a bee-tree, I cut vigorously till I get a 
little of the honey flowing. Then the bees are demoralized. 
I’ve never been stung once, and I’ve cut down a bee-tree 
a dozen times. The man that stands around the edges is 
the one that gets stung. A bee comes buzzing around 
him, and he dodges and hits at it, and the bee stings him 
as soon as he gets a fair crack at him. 

“You know it’s so with other things. If you find an 
ugly dog in your path, walk right up to him. Then the 
dog says: ‘ Well, this man must have business here:’ The 
man that edges off and looks for the people of the house 
gets bit. 

‘IT don’t know that a bold front would be very effective 
with a mad bull, though. I had quite a reputation as a 
boy for expertness in throwing stones. One day I sawa 
bull bellowing at me from a field, and I said: ‘ That bull 
and I are going to have this thing out.’ I selected a lot 
of pebbles of the right size and got overinto the field; but 
I took care not to get too far from the stone wall. My 
first shot took the bull on the tip of one of his horns, just 
where I intended it should. It’s a very sensitive spot. 
You could see him cringe. Oh, how that hurt! I threw 
four times, and every shot told, but the bull didn’t givein. I 
knew if those weren’t enough for him he was going to have 
the best of it, and I edged along to the stone wall and 
skipped over. Then the bull came up and snorted and 
pawed up the earth and showed how he’d make mince-meat 
of me if I came over there, 

“A sheep you can manage very well. When a buck 
comes for you, just step one side ‘and grab him by his 
fleece. We had abuck on my father’s farm that was always 
charging us. He’d put his head down and come for me 
like a catapult. ’Twould have knocked me into the mid- 
dle of next week if I had been hit. But I’d always step 
one side, get a grip on his wool, jump on his back, and 
ride him all around the pasture; or I’d catch him by the 
legs, trip him up—anything. He didn’t get any wiser by 
it, though. He got uglier, and I had to stop. 

“We had a great country farm, bending over a big hill. 
There were three hundred acres to care for. The fields 
were very smooth and steep. We had cows and a flock of 
sheep, and much of the care of these creatures fell on me. 
If I made any complaint, father would say, ‘Yes, it’s 
“Come, John,” and it’s “ Go, John.” John is dog, fence, 
and pastur.’ 3 

“T believe it’s a good thing for a boy to have work, and 
plenty of it. If leisure and play fill his day, his pleasure, 
after all, is pale. It’s like living on pie. Ifa boy does 
that, he doesn’t relish his bread and meat; nor the pie 
either, in a little while. Yes, work is a mighty good thing 
for-a boy. It makes everything about him sweet—the 
water, air, elements. Mental work alone isn’t enough. 
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He must be taught to do things with his hands. My boy 
can knit a shad-net, go out in his boat and cast it, pick it 
up, take out the shad—everything—eat them, too. He can 
row a boat with a great deal more skill than I can. 

“You remember those orchids I showed you at the 
house this morning? I don’t let people know where they 
grow. They would pull up every one in a single season, 
and there would be an end to the matter. It’s a variety 
that is uncommonly rare and beautiful, and it’s very pretty 
to see them blooming there, in the dense growth of ferns, 
weeds, and poison sumac. If the children could be 
guarded against this greediness that would exterminate all 
our wild flowers, it would be a decidedly good thing. But 
their habit is, if they come across a thing they fancy, to 
grub it right up, all there is in sight, or till their hands are 
full. They seem to like bright color. If théy get the 
flower, they think that’senough. They’ll pick ten thousand 
blossoms, and have not a green leaf amongthem. The 
habit of purposeless or careless destruction is a bad one. 
It is barbarism to deface a beautiful page of nature. 

“T find:it dreadful hard work to cut downatree. You 
can undo the work of a century in five minutes. I agonize 
over the necessity of it for days and weeks. You see that 
stump right there? I was two years cutting down that 
tree, though all the time it was hurting the view and spoil- 
ing one corner of my vineyard. I wouldn’t spare that 
clump of trees down the path, half-way to the river, for 
anything in the world. I like its motion; it’s an object 
to look at, and it attracts the birds. 

‘‘ The cruelty of children is representative of the early 
instincts of the race. It’s an outcropping of the traits of 
their remote ancestors. It’s just the same as it is with 
some of the young birds which have speckled breasts 
because their ancestors had. This cruelty is a survival of 
the early struggle of the race, when man had to kill. The 
boy seems to take a savage glee in destruction. I did 
things myself as a boy that would almost make your hair 
stand on end to hear of. Once I threw a stone and killed 
a bird. There was this live thing on the fence with wings. 
‘I didn’t think I’d hit it,’ I said, and I was filled with 
remorse. 

“The boy is a ‘savage, too, in his love of noise. He 
likes to make discordant sounds. It doesn’t disturb his 
sense of harmony, no matter how harsh and violent the 
sound is. There was one while when the boys where I 
lived would take oyster-cans or something of the sort and 
tie them with a string to a stick and whirl them around 
their heads and make the most horrible noise you can 
imagine. Finally the people complained to the police and 
had it suppressed. No one else could stand it, but the 
boys gloated over’ it. As the boy grows older he gets 
humanized and educated, and the savagery wears off. 
Still, I don’t know that we’ve always got to wait until it 
wears off. A right feeling about things can be awakened 
earlier, no doubt, if one is judicious. 

“IT wish some one would start a crusade against noise. 
We shall have it in time. The Peter the Hermit who’s to 
call us out will appear pres« ntly, and then the ear will be 
respected as well as thé nose. I live here between two 
railroads. There’s the West Shore over the hill behind us, 
and the New York Central at the water’s edge just across 
the river. The screeching of the engines on clear days is 
enough to drive one crazy. There’s one train over there 
that always stops and sends a brakeman on ahead to turn 
a switch. Then the engine blows three toots that are cal- 
culated to startle the invalids for two miles around. It’sa 
great bungling sheaf of sound, full of spears and prickles. 
What’s the use of all that sound? They’d better tie their 


‘brakeman with a string—have a rope around his neck and 


pull him in—any way but to blow that whistle. Why 
should our ears be aSsaulted with hideous noises any more 
than our noses with bad smells? There’s one steamer on 
the river that goes up at night that has a whistle with a 


wild musical strain like the voice of a wild goose. When 
I hear it, I wish it would keep on blowing an hour. Why 
can’t all our whistles be musical and sweet? A pure 


sound will go further than an impure one, any time. 
“ Tf such a man as Vanderbilt would only inaugurate the 


reform, the rest of the world would fall in line. It would 
make his road popular. They already try to keep the 
smoke out of the cars, but they continue to make enough 
noise to make the heavens come down on you. The time 
is approaching when we shall have a change, when car por- 
ters won’t be allowed to slam the doors with noise enough 
to wake the dead, and when we won’t stand the infernal 
racket of our cobble streets. But that will be when we 
get more civilized. 

“The Americans are a very patient and long-suffering 
people. The English can give us points ‘in this respect. 
I went to a reading when I was in London that was 
announced to begin at eight o’clock. The hour came and 
not the reader. The -audience got uneasy at once, and 
within two minutes there were men on their feet wanting to 
know why the thing didn’t start; and it began without 
further delay. An audience in this country would have 
sat half the evening waiting before it would have made a 
disturbance. The American hates to make a row. 

There’s our telegraph monopoly, that needs 
They have it all their own way, and take their own time 
about delivering. I usually find, when I send a message, 
that if I’d gone afoot and carried it in my hand ’twould 
have got there quicker. 

“J think our American women tend more to simplicity 
than they once did. Yet it’s remarkable how they run 
after fashion and befrizzle and bedeck themselves. There’s 


a lack of seriousness ag compared with the men. I went toa ° 


boys’ school commencement the other day where there 
was a military parade. It was a beautiful sight. I was 
charmed with it. But when I glanced around to see what 
the rest of the people were doing, I found the women were 
mostly loaking at each other’s rigs. That’s a little thing, 
perhaps, but it only takes a straw to show which way the 
wind blows. 

“ At the same time I think tight-lacing and paint and 
powder have had their day, and that there is not the 
fear there has been of a tanned face and hands, and of 
being seen doing outdoor work. I had a letter from a 
Vassar girl one year who wanted to come and work at 
grape-gathering. It was not so that I could take her, but 
she got a place near. She was a real worker, and she got 
tanned and strong, and an added store of health and 
vitality. She had been taught to run, and she could run 
like a deer, and gracefully too. 

“Want of taste and simplicity is one of the curses of 
wealth. Poor people have to be, by necessity, compara- 
tively quiet and homely. But let them make money and 
they get gaudy at once. It’s astounding—the vulgarity of 
the rich. I suppose, when a rich man makes some country 
place his summer home, the people there rejoice. , But 
if he comes, as they frequently do, just to display his 
wealth, he is a curse. What he should do is to show peo- 
ple that a rich man can live a simple, contented life. The 
worst thing he can do is to build one of these million- 
dollar houses. If he’d repent when he gets it done, and 
sees it there cumbering the earth, and would blow it up 
with dynamite, he’d show some sense. But he doesn’t; 
and there it must stand for scores of years, to corrupt the 
taste of everybody, and very likely be a burden to’ those who 


a 


come after him. How any one can-want to live in fe ihal 


halls and be passing up marble stairways all his life i 


mystery. 

“The vulgarity of wealth should be sat down on in i 
country as often and as hard as one can. If you builta 
house that reached to the moon, you could only live in it, 
eat in it, sleep in it. All those who get sudden wealth 
seem to feel as if to build a house like a lord was to make 
them lords. But the result is simply a monument to their 
own lack of taste. Wealth should be used more for the 
common good—to make two blades of grass grow where 
only one grows now, to bring to the masses more comfort 
and refinement. . | 

“It seems to me strange, the antagonism many of our 
writers, especially the younger men, feel toward Mr. How 
ells. I think, in his views of literature, he is unimpeach 
able. The artist must be true, the first.thing he does. He 
must make the thing like, to begin with—then he can give 
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his imagination rein. If you have a feeling about anything, 
let us have it. You may not be an artist, and your work 
will fail on that account; but, however that is, it’s only 
your own impressions that have any value. Talk about the 
ancients! Why should we pattern after them? . They 
painted things as they knew and saw them. They pro- 
duced themselves. They looked inward, not outward. 
That’s why their work had power. They didn’t go tag- 
ging after some bygone civilization. Neither should we, 

* In the first place, a book must be real; and there should 
be a’ charm, besides, that comes from the personality 
of the writer. An artist must have an atmosphere of his 
own that bathes the scene he describes. This must come 
from the artist—his individuality. I’ve just finished read- 
ing Mr. Howells’s ‘The World of Chance.’ The reality 
of itis astonishing. I could smell New York. I could 
hear the rattle of the streets, There were just such people 
in the book as I see on’*the elevated trains. But he 
doesn’t make me care for them. I wish we had more of 
Mr. Howells there. He can afford to give himself to his 
readers much more freely than he does in his novels. I 
love him a good deal more after reading that New England 
sketch of his recollections in ‘ Harper’s.’ 

**T wish Howells would come out here to live. I think 
he might if it wasn’t so far from New York. He’s fond 
of the country. See that’colony of canal-boats in tow 
behind that tug down ontheriver. There’s families liv- 
ing on board them; you can see the washing flying. If 
Howells lived here he would use that life in some way. 
What a pretty romance a man with his delicate percep- 
tions could make out of it! 

“If one doesn’t look out in these days he gets snowed 
under—completely clogged—with periodic literature. « It 
seems made for people who have an idle hour, and people 
are getting so they do no serious reading. There will 
have to come a great reform in our newspapers. They 
will be much more compact, and will publish news and 
nothingelse. Weshall be given less gossip and be spared 
that same old story with details day after day of how 
‘John Smith eloped with Mary Ann.’ The editorials 
won’t be so long-winded, nor have such an air of infalli- 
bility. What do newspaper editorials amount to, anyway ? 
Oftener than not they are written by men of no real con- 
victions, but who are paid to have opinions on that par- 
ticular subject. We've gone through the juvenile stage of 
flatulency and gas. It’s as if a man’s tongue had grown 
till it-hung to the ground and wagged all the time. He’d 
better get it back in his mouth. He wants to learn to see 
a thing as it is and state it as it is. 

“ Recently I had a letter from a man in my native town 
that inquired for the-titles of my books and their prices. 
I have letters from all over the country, and there are places 
in the West where they have ‘ Burroughs Days,’ but that’s 
the first sign of interest in my writing that ever reached 
me from my native village. It was a great while before 
my neighbors here knew I wrote books. They saw me go 
around with my big shoes and rough clothes, and never sus- 
pected it. ‘Lhe tact is, the people in this State read notb- 
ing but dime novels and the Sunday paper. We have no 
real readers. The moment you strike New England jou 
strike a different atmosphere. The people are alert; they 
discuss, they have literary clubs. They have a great 
capacity in the West for reading and devouring things. I 
get letters a great deal more from the West than from the 
East. There’s new blood out there, that’s going to be 
heard from, I tell you. They have more sky-room, a new 
environment, and they are destined to be an improved 
New England in scope, liberality, and enthusiasm. 

* I don’t feel as if there was anything we could be very 
dogmatic about. If you observe closely, you find you 
know so lit'le and you find such contradictions! Storms 
in the southern hemisphere whirl in the direction taken by 
the hands of a watch. In the northern hemisphere they 
take the opposite direction. Well, I notice the little whirl- 
winds we have, and they whirl just as thestormsdo. Then 
I notice the bean and the bittersweet and numbers of ether 
vines, and I find they climb in a right-to-left spiral that 
corresponds to the storm motion, too; and I think l’ve 
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discovered a general law. Then I find that the hop goes 
the other way, and so does the wild buckwheat, and you 
can’t make them do any different. ‘ 

_ “ We know how much children in the same family will 
differ. There were nine children in our family, and I was 
an odd one among them. When we had visitors, they’d get 
to asking the children’s names and ages, and when they 
came to me they’d say to the folks: ‘That ain’t your boy, 
is it?? I used to feel as cheap! Well, I wasn’t like the 
others. I was different, and always have been—not better, 
only different. 

“TI remember a traveling phrenologist or mountebank 
came along one gay, and he fingered my head and said, ‘ This 
boy is going to be rich.’ I suppose he knew that was what 
the people would like to hear; yet he wasn’t so far out as he 
might have been, for if he’d gone to the next house he’d 
have found Jay Gould. Gould and I sat near each other 
at school, and we were quite chums. He was a small, wiry 
fellow, aristocratic in his feelings, and not inclined to mix 
much with other boys. He easily stood at the head in his 
studies. At one time there was a boy came from another 
town and inoculated the whole school with a mania for 
‘wrastling.’ Jay and I used to ‘ wrastle.’ He and I were 


about of an age, and were very evenly matched. We'd 
‘wrastle’ by the hour, till we’d pant like dogs. I was a 
little more muscular, and had the most science. But Jay 


had infinite wind and endurance. He was like a boy made 
of india-rubber and steel ; ‘you’d think you had him down 
when you hadn’t, and then you’d find him ontop. He 
wasn’t particular about rules. The one point with Jay was 
to get on top. . 

“ A person is not religious just because he has a definite 
scheme of theology. He may have that, and not feeling. 
The lover of nature, of the good and beautiful, is the truly 
religious man, and you find such in every church and out- 
side of any church. I have no patience with these people 
who know all about God and his plans—as Arnold says, 
‘ speak of God as if he lived around the corner, where they 
interviewed him daily.’ 

‘Tt doesn’t make you religious simply to have a definite 
_ notion about heaven and hell. I think Renan’s was a truly 

religious nature. Smite him on one cheek and he would 
turn to you the other. 
give you his waistcoat. He wouldn’t return evil for evil. 
That’s the true test of a Christian. If you can’t return 
good for evil, it’s a mockery to call yourself a Christian. 
To give a soft answer when we have received a wrathful 
one is the most difficult thing in the world. 

“The preacher says, ‘Trust in Christ; follow him: 
come to the baptismal fountain.’ It’s the Christ within 
us we should trust; it’s the voice of conscience we should 
follow ; it’s the love of truth, the doing to others as we 
would be done by, that we should aspire to. That’s 
Christ. Religion is a life—a feeling. Christ himself ex- 
emplified that. 

“It’s curious what disgusting beliefs are associated 
with beautiful lives. I’ve been reading Miss Merriam’s 
‘My Summer in a Mormon Village.’ All the glimpses 
you get of the Mormon women in this book appeal to you. 
The men seem more selfish—like hogs. I said all through 
the book as I read, ‘ How sweet and good and human this 
book is!’ One cf her characters she calls ‘ A mother in 
Israel,’ and rightly too. This mother in Israel really be- 
lieved in the revelations of Joseph Smith—and a most 
religious woman she was. Life counts for so much more 
than the creed ! 

“When you look back on the history of humanity, 
think how we’ve been blundering along, sometimes knee- 
deep in blood! The babe that might be the savior of his 
race has the smallpox or whooping-cough, and dies just 
as quickly as the most worthless.. In nature the struggle 
for place and life is unending. That maple there will 
drop a hundred thousand seeds to one that will ever grow 
to a tree. Accident and destruction and death are noth- 
ing to Nature. She has infinite time to perfect her ends. 
What Nature’s ends or God's ends are I often have but a 
faint idea. Our preachers seem, most of them, much too 
sure and much too ready with their explanations of these 
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things. Some eminent Englishman once said he wished 
he was as sure of anything as Lord Macaulay was of every- 
thing. I feel the same way about the preachers. 

“It’s always in order to preach the gospel of beauty in 
the commonplace. Look about your own place and find 
heaven in that. There’s the grand and beautiful there if 
you have the eyes for them. We musn’t expect the ex- 
traordinary—a miracle. We should look at our feet. We 
gaze at the stars—we forget we are on a star.” 


A New Branch of the National 


Civil Service 


By James H. Canfield 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska 


During the first week in July I had the honor to draft 
and forward to a friend in Congress a suggestion for a new 
branch of the National Civil Service. The pressure of 
business <t Washington rendered it quite impossible to 
give this proposition as much attention as it might other- 
wise have received ; and we both felt that it would be bet- 
ter tq place it before the public for general discussion 
before bringing it into legislative halls. Very briefly, then, 
it is outlined for the columns of this journal. 

There ig a constant and wise tendency to throw around 
publie service of any kind the sanctions and restrictions 
and general supervision of State or National authority. ~ 
The examination and licensing of steam engineers under 
city ordinances ; the regulations of the pilot service; the 
statutes governing the enlistment and service of seamen ; 
the care with which the States protect the public in the 
matter of the practice of medicine and the dispensing of 
remedies; even the examination and licensing of members 
of the bar a f teachers, are all illustrations of this prin- 
ciple. 

Following this, it is proposed to establish a United 
States Railway Service. Those enlisted in this service 


. Should include at least engineers, firemen, conductors, 


brakemen, and switchmen. The conditions of enlistment, 
the term of service, the methods of withdrawal, the com- 
pensation of the members of each class, the mileage or 
hours that shall constitute a day’s service, the conditions 
of overwork and overpay, the exact responsibility of ward 
ers for injury to the employees, the methods of possible 
pensioning—all these details should be determined ' by 
by the general Government and be constituent parts of the 
general plan. Then it should be made unlawful for any 
transportation company to employ ‘others than enlisted 
men; and these should be employed, of course, under the 
conditions prescribed. 

To those who have had any acquaintance with either 

Government service or that of any great system of trans- 
portation, the details of such an organization are not at all 
formidable. The Government assumes no financial respon- 
sibility whatever. It may very properly make provision, 
however, that the pay of members of this service shall con- 
stitute a preferred claim against the corporations employ- 
ing. It would not be at all difficult to enlist in this service 
all the men that would be needed, as they are already in 
the employ of the various railroads. Care should be taken 
to enlist none but the best of men. There would be very little 
difficulty as to a scheme of wages, since wages on the vari- 
ous railway lines do not differ much at present, service con- 
sidered. With such a service there would be no more 
danger of serious complaint or of strikes than there is now 
in the mail service. 
_ Such a service, under such regulation and supervision, 
is needed, if for no other purpose than to make absolutely 
certain the transportation of the mails. But it is just as 
much needed to make travel safe, and to preserve life at 
great centers where the daily supplies must be regularly 
received. More and more does the entire commercial 
and even physical life of the Nation depend upon regularity 
and efficiency in transportation. Because of inter-State 
relations, the care of this cannot be given to the States. 
National superintendence is all that is left us. 


The Home 


Private—To Some Women 


This is one of the occasions when it would be delightful 
to have private telephonic communication with the ear of 
all offending women. None others are expected to read 
and apply the following. 

Don’t wait until you get in front of the ticket-seller’s 
window before you get the money ready for your ticket, 
especially if on the “ L” road. 

_ Don’t take the ticket-seller into your confidence, if you 
are buying a railroad ticket, while you explain to him why 
you want it, and keep a line of people waiting behind you 
who know where they are going, have their money ready, 
and are only waiting for you to move out of the way to 
buy their tickets and go about their business. Don’t goa 
week in advance of the time you want to start, and keép a 
line of people waiting, when your business is simply to 
inquire the price of the ticket and get a time-table. 

Don’t talk to your dearest friend on the corner directly 
opposite the cross-walk; step one side—she can hear you 
just as well; other people will not be made uncomfortable 
if you do not block the way. 

Don’t stand at the end of a table in a restaurant waiting 
for those occupying the seats to leave; and, above all, 
don’t follow the example of a group of three who did this 
recently in one of the best and most popular restaurants 
in New York, one of them having the audacity to say, “I 
should think people would hurry up when they see other 
people waiting.” 


Don’t wear a big hat to a lecture, the theater, or the 


opera. 3 

Don’t talk during the performance of the programme. 
This applies equally well to some women’s behavior in 
church. Recently a woman of social position in the com- 
munity in which she lived made herself ridiculous by talk- 
ing through the prelude of the hymn, singing at the top of 
her voice during the*singing of each verse, and picking up 
her monologue, which she poured into the ears of her 
friend, between the verses. 

' Don’t sit down in the end seat and compel everybody 
to pass you. This applies where there are no reserved 
seats. Move up to the inner end ofthe seat. 

Don’t forget, when traveling with your children, that your 
manners are their pattern for future behavior, and that in 
so far as you represent unselfishness and courtesy, they 
will also when they grow older. | 

Don’t take the goods out of another shopper’s hands 
while she is examining them, even at a bargain counter.’ 


Don’t wear expensive rings on ungloved hands at un- 


suitable times, and, above all things, don’t wear expensive 
rings on hands that show a lack of care. 

Don’t mistake supercilious manners for dignified man- 
ners, nor miscall snobbishness by calling it exclusiveness ; 
nor think that expensive clothes can cover up, conceal, 
or excuse carelessness in the care of the body or of the 


soul, 


| A Question and Answer 


She stood in the open doorway, greatly interested be- 
Cause some one was passing. It was an event. Her 
cordial smile made conversation easy. No sooner had it 
begun than children of all ages and sizes began to appear 
from the back of the house, from the barn, from the wood 
below the house. They looked almost like spirits of the 
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woods—face, hair, eyelashes, and clothes were all the same 
color. 
“ How many children have you?” was asked. 
“Five young ones, three little ones, and him,’’ was the 
response. 
“Him” was a freckled, round-faced, barefoot boy of 
thirteen, the eldest. The look of pride the mother cast on 
the little flock invested them with a new beauty. 


The Woman’s College of Baltimore’ 


By Celeste W. Herrick ° 


The Woman’s College of Baltimore, founded in 1885 by 
the Baltimore Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was opened to students in September of 1888. 
While its discipline is in harmony with the views of 
Methodism, the College is in no other sense sectarian. 
Instructors are chosen for their ability, without regard to 
church relations. Students of every faith are received. 
No attempt is made to proselyte them, but the study of the 
Old and New Testaments and daily attendance at chapel 
are required of all students. Residents of the College 
Home are required to attend the Sunday morning service 
of the church selected by parents or guardians, or by them- 
selves with the approval of the President. 

The College Home, provided for the convenience and 


protection of students who may wish to avail themselves of ~~ 


it, has been planned with careful attention to social and 
hygienic requirements. A cultivated Christian woman 
presides in the Home as lady in charge, and an experienced 
housekeeper supervises the details of management. A 
trained nursé lives in the Home. Her services are at the 
commahd of any student who may need them. She also 
maintains a general oversight of hygienic matters respect- 
ing both the Home and the habits of the students. 

Large personal freedom is allowed student residents of 
the Home, yet there are certain restrictions. ‘ No resident 
of.the Home is permitted to attend the theater, opera, or 
dancing-parties, or to use wines or play cards, while she is 
in residence.” 

The charge for residence is two hundred dollars for the | 
college year, exclusive of vacations. This includes the 
washing of one dozen pieces per week. Students who 
remain during the holidays are charged at the rate of six 
dollars per week. Rooms are engaged by the year. 

The general tuition fee is one hundred dollars per annum, 
not including art or music. Fifty per cent. of the general 
tuition fee will be remitted to the daughters of clergymen, 
and, under certain circumstances, to students who are 
preparing for missionary work. 

The course of study is arranged for the purpose of lay- 
ing a foundation of liberal culture, and of securing sym- 
metrical intellectual development rather than early special- 
ization, although the desirableness and even necessity of 
subsequent specialization are not ignored. 

Opportunity is given students to follow special lines of 
work without taking the degree, but students are urged to 
take the regular course leading to the Bachelor’s degree— 
the only one offered by the College upon graduation. 

The course consists of a combination of elective and 
required work. In the first year alternatives are offered, 
but no electives proper are permitted. 

The “ group system,’ first developed in the Johns Hop- 
kins University, has been adopted, with a view to correct- 
ing some defects incident to the elective system. The 
“‘ group system ”’ prescribes certain studies for all students, 
and, instead of permitting freedom of choice among miscel- 
laneous elective studies, requires the selection of one out of 
several groups of subjects, in each of which the studies 
are related—on the general principle that it is better to 
know much about a few subjects than a little about many 
subjects. 

Candidates for the degree must take somewhat more 


1 Articles in this series will be found in The Outlook of June 23, July 7, July. 
28, August 4, August 18, September 1, and September up: on Bryn Mawr, . 
Women at Chicago University, Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, Mount Holyoke, and 
Barnard, respectively. 
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than twelve courses, each of five hours a week throughout 
the college year. 

Four years is the time generally allotted-in which to pre- 
pare for the baccalaureate degree, but in some cases, for 
adequate reasons, either a shorter or longer time is allowed. 
For students who desire to combine the study of music or 
art with the courses that lead to a degree, a modified plan 
of studies is arranged, by means of which they are enabled 
to take their degree in five years. 

All students are required to take a course in physical 
training, three hours a week, during their connection with 
the College, on the ground that physical health is as 
essential to happiness and usefulness as intellectual cul- 
ture. 

Candidates for a degree are also obliged to take a course 
in voice-training. 

The requirements for matriculation, the college curricu- 
lum, etc., are given at length in the prospectus of the Col- 


lege. 
| % 
The Asthetics of Wood-Alcohol 
By Mary Willis 


A little valley, nestling among hills so that one looks into 
it as though from an exaggerated punch-bowl, lies in one 
of the most beautiful regions of central New York. Forty 
years ago this region was a wilderness of hemlock, maple, 
oak, spruce, and pine; wild pigeons flew unmolested 
through its vast acreage of untrammeled forest, threaded 
only by trout-brooks, whose beauty arouses the enthusiasm 
not only of the fisherman but of the lover of nature. 
Into this wilderness there came, forty years ago, a firm of 
tanners, who turned its woodland beauties to commercial 
purposes. A tannery was built, surrounded by workmen’s 
houses ; corduroy roads were opened, and where naught 
had been heard but the babbling of brooks, the fluttering 
of pigeon wings, the breaking of twigs as the deer swept 
through, there came the rumbling of heavy wagons, the 
crack of the woodman’s ax, the clashing of trees as one 
fell among its fellows, and the smoke ofatannery. ‘Thirty 
years exhausted the hemlock, and the denuded hills about 
told the story of devastation. Quiet settled again over the 
valley, the tannery fell to pieces, the workmen’s houses 
stood ghosts that recalled to one the lines of the poet : 


Were it mine, I should close the shutters, 
Like the lids of a corpse when life is fied, 
And the fuoeral fire should burn it, . 
This ghost of a home that is dead. 


Long enough to have the woods overgrown with. under- 
brush and grass, to have the fallen giants covered, by the 
kindly touch of nature, with beautiful moss, the country 
was undisturbed. When workmen again invaded it, the 
ruined though picturesque tannery disappeared, and m 
its place a building of sheet-iron was erected. The work- 
men’s houses were cleared out, some remodeled, new ones 
built ; and again with the revolving wheel of commerce came 
the woodman’s ax; but this time there was no discrimina- 
tion. Every tree in the marked section fell a victim to 
man’s love of money, for a wood-alcohol factory had taken 
the place of the old tannery. The hills became perfectly 
bare, and stood skeletons ; the stumps stood about over the 
hillsides gaunt and gray, in the twilight looking like their 
own gravestones. The woodland was bought up by thou- 
sands of acres to feed the monster that never knew idle- 
ness, night or day, for weeks atatime. The puff of steam, 
the blue column of smoke, and the penetrating odor of its 
product became a possession of the valley. Still the city 
dweller who loved nature had the courage to come into 
the valley—each year finding new hills denuded, leaving 
each fall with a last lingering look at some favorite hill, 
and wondering whether the spring would find it robbed of 
its giant growth of trees. Fishermen complained of lack 
of water. All over the hillsides could be traced the beds 
of brooks long sinceserun dry. There was joy when the 
decree went forth from Washington a few weeks ago that 
spirits distilled from grain shotild be admitted to the coun- 
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try free, if used for art or mechanical purposes; and one 
morning the sojourners in the valley woke up to the fact 
that the fires had died out in the wood-alcohol factory. 

« A visit to the workingmen for a moment aroused sympa- 
thy, for they had been told that because of the tariff the 
business would not be resumed. Looking at a group of a 
dozen men with their families employed in this factory, 
one felt almost as though an injustice had been done; but 
when the eye rested on the hills near and far whose stony, 
barren sides had been robbed of all that made them beau- 
tiful, when one remembered that but a short time before 
the declaration had been made that there was just wood 
enough left standing to .run the factory for thirty years, 
a feeling of gratitude to the Great Father at Washington 
went up, for now the few covered hills and the patches of 
woodland would be spared. 

The life these workingmen lived is told in a few words. 
Wages were about $1.50 a day ; not that when idle time is 
considered. A Baptist church stands not far from a 
group of workingmen’s cottages, but the church has been 
pastorless for three years, with but small prospect at 
present that it will have a pastor even within the next 
three years. It is the only church within a radius of 
seven miles, except one standing on a far-away barren hill, 
now used only for funerals. About a mile from the work- 
men’s cottages is a prosperous liquor-saloon, and its hold 
on the men of the valley is about as strong as is that of the 
owners of the trees which to-day stand in well-ripened ma- 
turity, in all the beauty of autumn coloring, on the hillsides. 
A school-house is about a quarter of a mile away, and an 
examination of the register shows that, whatever is valued 
in the valley, certainly education in the children is not. “The 
houses are devoid of any attempt at ornamentation ; they 
stand on either side of a perfectly barren road, without 
any line to mark ownership. No care for appearances or 
even for health is evident. When one stands ona hill and 
looks down at these groups of houses, with the memory of 
their interior barrenness, a knowledge of the mental limi- 
tations of the indwellers, one questions whether it woul 
not be well that the little community should drift bac 
into civilization, for at least the children would have their 
minds waked up, and some intelligence would be acquired 
by attrition. But this morning the shrill, penetrating 
whistle of the factory told the story that the trees would 
not be spared, that for thirty years-they would ‘fall, one by 
one, at the blow of the woodman’s ax, and find their way 
to the Moloch that had robbed the valley of its beauty. 

It was rather amusing, if such a thing could be amusing, 
to pick up some of the daily papers and hear their moans 
over the result to this one industry of the passage of the 
Tariff Bill. Millions of capital and one thousand men 
thrown out of employment, was the cry. When one real- 


' ized that these one thousand men, with their families, lived 


in just such isolated communities, deprived of everything 
that goes to make up beauty in life, one wished for the 
brush of Iuness, for the pen of a Dickens, for the 
genius of ‘a George Eliot, to tell the history of such a com- 
munity. 


A System of Education for Boys 


This system was developed suddenly into words, and 
yet the author of it now realizes that it has been formulat- 
ing slowly for a number of years, and that impatience was 
the pressure which completed it. The boy should be 
entered in a kindergarten at the age of three and a half 
years. His mother, during his three years’ attendance in the 
kindergarten, should be a regular attendant at the mothers’ 
class, making herself thoroughly familiar with the “ Educa- 
tion of Man” and the “ Mothers’ Play-Book.” She should 
be a graphic story-teller, and necessarily the companion of 
her boy and his little friends. At the expiration of his 
kindergarten experience he should pass into a school where 
there was a well-balanced system of intellectual and manual 
training, these to be continued together until his fifteenth 
year, when he should be entered in a boys’ preparatory 
school that had been tested and found to meet the require- 
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ments of entrance to the best universities. At eighteen he 
should be fitted for college. The next step is very impor- 
tant. A position should be found for him in a railroad 
office where passenger tickets are sold largely to women. 
Special effort should be made to find such an office. Here 
he should spend one year. At the end of that time, if he 
had escaped nervous prostration, he would have developed 
patience and endurance which would enable him: to stand 
the severest training in college. He should then be entered 
in a university until he was fitted for whatever line of work 
he had chosen. Such a system could not fail to produce 
an educa‘ed man of patient temper, one who could read 
the human face and who would be able to meet all emer- 
gencies in life with an imperturbable and interested man- 
ner. Together they make an armor the world especially 
respects, and to which it assigns all the virtues. 


From the Day’s Mail 


Dear Outlook : | 

A friend sent me your paper of last week (August 25) and 
requested me to read the article “ An Evident Need.” I read 
the paper, and was surprised to learn that you, as well as some 
others, do not seem to know anything about our most worthy 
institution, The Brooklyn Training-School and Home for Young 
Girls, located at 336 and 338 Fourteenth Street, South Brooklyn. 
It was incorporated in April, 1889, and has cared for and protected 
nearly three hundred young girls, and already a number of these 
have become self-supporting. I send you a copy of our first (1890) 
_ and our last (1893) reports, which will give you some idea of the 
work. Unfortunately, we were not able financially to pub- 
lish a report for this year at the usual time, although we may do 
so late this fall. At present we need more means and more 
workers to perfect the work. I am very willing to give “ Mrs. 
G. T.,” her friend, and your other correspondents, all the infor- 
mation they may desire concerning the work and its possibilities. 

Mrs. M. T. MAINE, President. 


The Editors knew of the Brooklyn Training-School and 
Home for Young Girls, but always supposed that it was 
designed for girls who lived in Brooklyn, and not for the 
use of people throughout the State. We are very glad 
indeed to publish the Jetter of the President of the Board 
of Managers. Another correspondent writes of a Home 
located at 23 East Eleventh Street, New York City. Both 
institutions speak of lack of space and of money. No 
home located in a city can meet the needs of this class of 
girls. Outdoor life and exercise are absolutely necessary, 
and the necessary oversight could not be given in city 
streets. If cither or both of these institutions could be 
removed outside of the city limits, and receive general sup- 
port from the entire State, a step in the right direction 
would be accomplished. 


In The Outlook of the issue of August 11, on page 210, 
an editorial, entitled “‘ To Perplexed Mothers,” appeared in 
reply to a correspondent, whose letter we published. The 
following letters refer to that editorial. Several other let- 
ters have been received protesting against the position 
taken in the editorial referred to. One of these we should 
be very glad to publish, but the writer forbids it. 


Dear Outlook : 

I do not agree with the remedy given in The Outiook for last 
week for the example given of child throwing his cap on the floor. 
The first wrong thing was the direct command from the mother. 
She should have said pleasantly, “ Why, my dear, is that the place 
for your cap? Can’t you find a better one ?” or, “ Do you think 
papa would do so?” A child’s papa is, or should be, about as 
perfect an ideal of what should or should not be done as can 
be appealed to. Mothers are too quick to say, thoughtlessly, 
do this or that, when, if it were placed in the form of a request or 
a favor, the act desired would, in a large majority of cases, be 
promptly and willingly done. A fretful, whining child is an 
abomination, and its continuous “I don’t want to” an entirely 
unnecessary evil. I have four well-behaved children, and do not 
speak from theory, but from knowledge. The starting-point in 
an attractive, well-mannered child is in the mother’s thoughtful- 
ness in guiding the precious treasure placed in her keeping. 

A MOTHER. 
My Dear * Perplexed Mother :” 

I am a reader of The Outlook, and an admirer of its high 

standards and its straightforward applications. The fact of your 
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asking it the advice which you do, proves your own respect 
for its judgment. May we meet on this common ground, and 
will you accept our mutual admiration for the paper as an excuse 
for my addressing you? 

In this instance I do not wholly agree with the writer of the 
article in question, and, while I do not presume to question his 
wisdom, I should like to tell you some of the thoughts your 
letter suggested. | | 

That there 7s a power that makes for righteousness is our 
certainty of the present and our hope of the future; but such 
power—like all God-power given for our he)p—must be devel- 
oped by use. To many it would be a surprise, I think, to know 
how “reasonable” a child is, how exactly its ability to apply 
this power is proportionate to its understanding something about: 
the power. It is in the happy, sunshiny hours of its life, then, 
that the child must be taught something of that power that will 
help it meet the “ cyclone.” 

Take the little one on your knee some evening, when she is 
happiest, lovingest, in the gloaming, the cuddling-time, and tell 
her of her fit of temper in the morning, how it grieved your 
heart, and how a greater Heart still knows of it, and how such 
temper will wreck her life if indulged in. She is then in a 
reasonable mood to hear you talk of it, and no matter how young 
she may be, the language can be chosen to fit her baby mind. 
You may be surprised to find that for the first time she has 
some conception of the awfulness of this demon of ill temper. 
Make, then, some little compact with her, how you and she will 


‘try to overcome this demon next time, with the help of * the 


Power.” I think this plan, persisted in, will yield far better 
results to both mother and child than punishment. The great- 
est Master the world has ever known taught his children by 
love, and not by inflicted penalty. All God’s laws invariably 
inflict their own penalty in an attempt to break them; it is the 
law, and thus it is its own punishment; but God never imposes 
another. It is a far better lesson for the child to learn that an 
attempt to break a law brings such punishment, than to raise 
in its mind the antagonism which is sure to follow if an added 
penalty, and a foreign one, is introduced. There is no punish- 
ment so great as, there can be none greater than, that the ‘law 
itself inflicts for our evading it; and when one considers that 
all God’s laws are contained in his one law of Love, how far- 
reaching is the penalty of trying to break it! 

I fancy I am a much older woman than you. In my early 
married life I used to think it was my duty to discipline my 
children. I now know God desires that we have xo dufices, 
and for discipline he has given love—“ A new commandment [| 
give unto you, that ye love one another even as I have loved 
you. By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples.” 

If my letter seems intrusive, will you forgive it, for the sake 
of the Love? Truly your friend, 

G. L. D. 


Dear Outlook : 

Would you kindly answer the two following questions, either 
in the columns of your valued paper or by letter: 

1. Would you give a remedy for recession of the gums, which 
causes eventually, I believe, loosening of the teeth? I under- 
stand it has become prevalent within the past fifteen years, and 
that it is curable in the earlier stages. 

2. Please state whether water contaminated by sewage can be 
made quite pure and fit for drinking by boiling, and if so, how 
long should it be boiled ? X. 


1. [t would be impossible for The Outlook to give an 
answer to this question. A dentist should be consulted. 

2. It has been said that water can be made perfectly 
pure by boiling; but why should it be necessary for any 
human being to take any risks by using drinking-water 
contaminated by sewage? 


Dear Outlook : 

Can some of the readers of the Home Department give the 
rule for a cake that is called in the baker-shops Cream Sponge ? 
It should be close, yet moist and tender; not dry and full of 


holes. M. A. R. 
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Little Betty’s Kitten Tells Her Story’ 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett 
In Two Parts—I. 


I am Betty’s kitten—at least I was Betty’s kitten once. 
That was more than a year ago. I am nota kitten now; 
I am a little cat, and I have grown serious, and think a 
great deal as I sit on the hearth-rug looking at the fire 
and blinking my eyes. I have so much to think about 
that I even stop to ponder things over when I am lapping 
my milk or washing my face. I am very careful about 
lapping my milk, I never upset the saucer. Betty told 
me [ must not. She used to talk to me about it when she 
gave me my dinner. She said that only untidy kittens 
were careless. She liked to see me wash my face, too, so 
I am particular about that. It is always Betty [ am think- 
ing about when I sit on the rug and blink at the fire. 
Sometimes I feel so puzzled and so anxious that if her 
mamma or papa are sitting near I look up at them and say : 

“Mee-aiow? Mee-aiow?’ 

But they do not seem to understand me as Betty did. 
Perhaps that is because they are grown-up people and she 
was a little girl. But one day her mamma said : 

“It sounds almost as if she were asking a question.’ 
I was asking a question. I was asking about Betty; I 
wanted to know when she was coming back. 

I know where she came from, but I do not know where 
she is gone, or why she went. She usually told me things, 
but she did not tell me that. I never knew her to go 
away before. I wish she had taken mewithher. I would 
have kept my face and paws very clean, and never have 
upset my milk. 

I said I knew where she came from. She came from 
behind the white rose-bush before it began to bloom, and 
when it had nothing but glossy green leaves and tight 
little buds on it. F 

I saw her! My eyes had only been open about two 
weeks, and I was lying close to my mother in our bed under 
the porch that was round the house. It was a nice porch, 
with vines climbing over it, and I had been born under it. 
We were very comfortable there, but my mother was afraid 
of people. She was afraid lest they might come and look 
atus. She said I was so pretty that they would admire 
and take me away. That had happened to two or three 
of my brothers and sisters béfore their eyes had opened, 
and it had made my mother nervous, She said the same 
thing had happened before when she had had families 
quite as promising, and many of/her lady friends had told 
her that it continually happéned to themselves. They 
said that people coming and/ooking at you when you had 
kittens was a sort of epidémic. It always ended in your 
losing children. / 

She talked to me a great deal about it. She said she 
felt rather less nervous after my eyes were opened, because 
people did not seem to want you so much after your eyes 
were opened. There’ were fewer disappearances in fami- 
lies after the first nine days. But she told me she pre- 
ferred that I should not be intimate with people who 
looked under the porch, and she was very glad when I 
could use my legs and get further under the house when 
any one bent down and said, “ Pussy! Pussy!” She 
said I must not get silly and flattered and intimate even 
when they said, “ Pretty pussy! poo’ ’ittle kitty puss!’’ 
She said it might end in trouble. 

So I was very cautious indeed when I first saw Betty. 
[ did not intend to be caught, but I was not so much 
afraid as I should have been if she had not been so very 
little and so pretty. 

Not very long before she went away she said to me, one 
day when we were in the swing together, “ Kitty, I am 
nearly five o’clock !”’ | 

50, when she came from behind the white rose-bush, 
perhaps she was four o’clock. 

_I shall never forget that morning. 
tiful morning. 


It was such a beau- 
It was in the early spring, and all the 


world seemed to be beginning to break into buds and blos- 


— 
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soms. ‘There were pink and white flowers on the trees, 
and there was such a delicious smell when one sniffed a 
little. Birds were chirping and singing, and every now 
and then darting across the garden. Flowers were coming 
out of the ground, too; they were blooming in the garden 
beds and among the grass, and it seemed quite natural to 
see a new kind of flower bloom out on the rose-bush, which 
had no flowers on it then because the season was too 
early. 1 was such a young kitten that I thought the little 
face peeping round the green bush was a flower. But it 
was Betty, and she was peeping at me! She had such a 
pink bud of a mouth, and such pink soft cheeks, and such 
large eyes, just like the velvet of a pansy-blossom! She 
had a tiny pink frock, anda tiny white apron with frills, 
and a pretty white muslin hat like a frilled daisy, and the 
soft wind made the curly soft hair falling over her shoulder 
as she bent forward sway as the vines sway. 

‘‘ Mother,” I whispered, “ what kind of a flower is that ? 
I never saw one before.” 

She looked and began to be quite nervous. 

‘‘Ah dear! ah dear!” she said, “it is not a flower at 
all; it is a person, and she is looking at you.” 

‘‘Ah, mother,” I said, “how can it be a person when it 
is not half as high as the rose-bush? And it is such pretty 
colors. Do look again!” 

“It is a child person,” she said, “and I have heard 
they are sometimes the worst of all, though I don’t believe 
they take so many away at a time.”’ The little face peeped 
further round the green of the rose-bush, and looked pret- 
tier and prettier. The pink frock and white frills began 
to show themselves a little more. 

‘‘Get behind me,” said my mother, and I began to 
shrink back. 

Ah, how often I have wondered since then why I did not 
know in a minute that it was Betty—just Betty! It seemed 
so strange that I did nut know it without being told. She 
came nearer and nearer, and her cheeks seemed to grow 
pinker and pinker, and her eyes bigger and bigger. Sud- 

-denly she gave a little jump and began to clap her hands 


and laugh. 
“ Ah,” she said, “it is a little kitty. It is a surely little 
kitty.” 


my goodness!” said my mother. “ Fts-fts-ftss! 
fttss-ffttssss !”’ 

I could not help feeling as if it was rather rude of her, 
but she was so frightened. 

But Betty did not seem to mind it at all. Down she 
went on her little knees on the grass, bending her head 
down to peep under the porch until her cheek touched the 
green blades and her heap of curls lay on the buttercups 
and daisies. 

“Oh, you dee little kitty!” she said. “Pretty pussy, 
pussy, puss! Kitty, kitty! oo ’ittle kitty! I won’t hurt 
you.” 

She made a movement as if she were going to put out her 
dimpled hand to stroke me, but a side window opened and 
{ heard a voicesgall to her. 

‘‘ Betty! Betty!” it said, “you mustn’t put your hand 
under there. ‘The pussy is frightened, and it makes her 
cross, and she might scratch you. Don’t try to stroke her, 
dearie.”’ 

She turned her bright little face over her shoulder. 

“T won’t hurt her, mamma,” she said. “I surely, surely 
won’t hurt her. She has such a pretty kitty. Come and 
look at it, mamma !” 

‘* Ffttssss-ss !” said my mother. “ More coming! Grown 
ups this time!” 

* T don’t believe they will hurt us,” I said. 
one is such a pretty one.” 

“You know nothing about it,” said my mother. 

But they did not hurt us. They were as gentle as if they 
had been kittens themselves. The mother came and bent 
down by Betty’s side and looked at us too, but they did 
nothing which even frightened us. And they talked in 
quite soft voices. 

‘You see she is a wild little pussy,” the mother said. 
‘She must have been left behind by the people who lived 
here before we came, and she has been living all by her- 
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self and eating just what she could steal—or’ perhaps 
catching birds. Poor little cat! And now she is fright- 
ened because evidently some of her kittens have been 
stolen from her, and she wants to protect this one.” 
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“But if I don’t frighten her,” said Betty, “if I keep: 


coming to see her and don’t hurt her, and if I bring her - 


some milk and some bits of meat, won’t she get used to 
me and let her kitten come out and play with me after a 
while ?”’ 

‘‘Perhaps she will,” said the mother. 
puss, pussy, pretty pussy!” 

She said it in such a coaxing voice that I quite liked 
her; and when Betty began to coax, too, and she was so 
sweet and so like a kitten herself that I could scarcely 
help going a trifle nearer to her, I found myself saying, 
Mee-ow,” quite softly, in answer. 

And from that time we saw her every day ever so many 
times. She seemed never tired of trying to make friends 
with us. The first thing in the bright mornings we used 
to hear her pretty child-voice and see her pretty child-face. 
She used to bring saucers of delightful milk to us two or 
three times a day. And she always was so careful not to 
frighten us. She would just call us, “ Pretty, pretty pussy! 
pretty kitty-puss!” in a voice as soft as silk, and then she 
would put the saucer of milk near us and go away be- 
hind the rose-bush and let us drink in comfort and peace. 

We thought at first that she went back to the house 
when she set the saucer down, but after a few days, when 
we were beginning to be rather less afraid, we found out 
that she just hid behind the rose-bush and peeped at us 
through the branches. I saw her pink cheeks and big 
soft pansy eyes one day, and I told my mother. 

“Well, she is a well-behaved child person,” mother 
said. ‘I sometimes begin to think she does not mean 
any barm.” 

I was sure of it. Before I had lapped three saucers of 
milk I had begun to love her a little. 

A few days later she just put the saucer down near us 
and stepped softly away, but stood right by the rose-bush 
without hiding behind it. And she said, “ Pretty pussy, 
pussy !” so sweetly, without moving towards us, that even 
my mother began to have confidence in her. 

About that time I began to think it would be nice to 
creep out from under the house and get to know her a lit- 
tle better. It looked so pleasant and sunshiny out on the 
grass, and she looked so sunshiny herself. I did like her 
voice so, and I did like a ball I used to see her playing 
with; and when she bent down to look under the porch 
with her curls showing, I used to feel as if I should like to 
jump out and catch at them with my claws. There never 
was anything as pretty as Betty, or anything which looked 
as if it might be so nice to play with. 

“T wish you would like me and come out and play, 
kitty,’ she used to say to me sometimes. “I do so like 
kitties. I never hurt kitties. I’ll give youa ball of string.” 

There was a fence not far from the house, and it had 
a sort of ledge on top, and it was a good deal higher 
than Betty’s head, because she was sovery little. She was 
quite a little thing—only four o’clock. 

So one morning I crept out from under my porch and 
jumped on to the top of that fence, and I was there when 
she came again to peep and say “ Pretty pussy!” When 
she’ caught sight of me she began to laugh and clap her 
little hands and jump up and down. 

“Oh, there’s the kitty!” she said. 
It has come out its own self. 
kitty !” 

She ran to me, and stood beneath me, looking up, with 
her eyes shining and her pink cheeks full of dimples. She 
could not reach me, but she was so happy because I had 
come out that she could scarcely stand still. She coaxed 
and called me pretty names, and stood on her tiptoes 
stretching her short arm and dimpled hand to try to see if 
I would let her touch me. 

“‘T won’t pull you down, pussy,” she said. 
want to stroke you. Oh, you pretty kitty!” ~ 

And I looked down at her and said “ Meeiou”’ gently, 
just to tell her that I wasn’t very much afraid now, and 


* Poor pussy, 


“There’s my kitty. 
Kitty, kitty, pretty, pretty 


“T only 
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that when I was a little more used to being outside instead 
of under the house, perhaps I would play with her. 

“* Mee-iaou !” I said, and I even put out one paw as if I 
was going to give her a pat, and she danced up and down 
for joy. 

My dear little Betty! I wish I could see her again, [ 
cannot understand why she should go away when I loved 
her so much—and when everybody loved her so much. 

Oh, how happy we were when I came down from the 
fence! I did it in three days. She brought some milk 
and coaxed me, and then she put it on the grass close to 
the fence, and moved away a few steps, and looked 
at me with such a pretty, imploring look in her pansy 
eyes that suddenly I made a little leap down, and stood 
on the grass, and began to lap the milk, and even to 
purr. That wasthebeginning. From that time we played 
together always. And, oh, what a delightful playmate 
Betty was! And such a conversationalist! She was not 
a child who thought you must not talk to a kitten because 
it could not talk back. She had so many things to tell me 
and show me. And she showed me everything, and 
explained it all, too. She had a play-house in a box in a 
nice grassy, shady place, and she told me all about it, and 
showed me her teacups and her dolls, and we had tea- 
parties, with bits of real cake, and tiny cups with flowers on 
them. 

“They don’t hold much milk, kitty,” she said, “ but 
it’s a dolls’ tea-party, so you must pretend, and I’ll give you 
a big saucerful afterwards.” 

I pretended as hard as ever I could, and it was a beauti- 
ful party, though I did not like the Sunday Doll, because 
she looked proud, and as if she thought kittens were too 
young. The Every-day Doll was much nicer, though her 
hair was a little tufty and she was cracked. 

How Betty did enjoy herself that lovely sunny after- 
noon we had the first tea-party in the play-house! How 
she laughed and talked and ran backwards and forwards 
to her mamma for the cups of milk and bits of cake! I 
ran after her every time, and she was as happy as a little 
bird. 

“See how the kitty likes me ‘now, mamma,” she said. 
“Just watch, it runs every time I run! It isn’t afraid of 
me the leastest bit. Isn’t it a pretty kitty?” 

I never left her when I could help it. She was such 
fun! She was a child who danced about and played a 
great deal, and I was a kitten who liked to jump. Weran 
about, and played with balls, and we used to sit together 
in the swing. I did not like the swing very much at first, 
but I was so fond of Betty that I learned to enjoy it because 
she held me on her knee and talked. She had such a soft, 
cozy lap and such soft arms that it was delightful to be 
carried about by her. She was very tond of carrying me 
about, and she liked me to lay my head on her shoulder, so 
that she could touch me with her cheek. My pretty little 
Betty, she loved me so! 


Not the Bargain Intended 


He was a bright, rosy-cheeked boy, and full of the spirit 
of business energy. He had a large basket filled with 
daisies tied in bunches. His shrill voice greeted the peo- 
ple who left the several surface cars that brought the pis- 
sengers to the railroad station. Above all other sounds 
rang out, “ Daisies, five cents a bunch! Four bunches for 
a quarter!” Smiles passed over the faces of many of 
the people who heard it, but no one took the time to cor- 
rect the little merchant whose arithmetic did not equal his 
enterprise. and the cry continued: “ Daisies, five cents 4 
bunch! Four for a quarter!” till the big basket was empty. 
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The Life of Christ 


X1IV.—The Sermon on the Mount! 
By Lyman Abbott 


The notion that the Sermon on the Mount is a collection 
of /ogic of Jesus Christ, uttered at different times and on 
different occasions and brought together by Matthew, 
seems to me wholly incongruous with the structure of the 
discourse itself. This sermon is an ordination sermon, 
delivered after the selection of the Twelve to be the chosen 
companions of the Master, and his prophets and heralds. 
It is delivered primarily to the Twelve, secondarily to a 
great congregation which has flocked up the hillside and 
surrounds the speaker and this nucleus of his future Church. 
It is the most complete and comprehensive statement 
which Christ has afforded of the principles of the kingdom 
of God which he had come to establish upon the earth. 

He begins this sermon with a note of blessing. Four- 
teen hundred years or more before, Moses had gone up 
into another mount to take the law from God—a mount 
sterile but grand, around whose top the lightning was 
playing, around which the music of the thunder was heard, 
while all was cloud-enfolded. Now, on a grassy slope, in 
the broad sunlight that streamed from the heavens above, 
the only music the music of the singing birds that flew 
through the air, and to which he pointed as an illustration 
of his Father’s care, the new laws of the new kingdom were 
imparted. The first word of this discourse was like the 
sunlight and like the singing of the birds—a word of bene- 
diction. The first word of that discourse was a word of 
the awful grandeur of Jehovah. 

Christ begins his discourse, then, by declaring the con- 
dition of happiness; and. that condition is all bound up, 
according to Christ, in one word. We chiefly think they 
are blessed ‘hat have. Christ says they are blessed that 
are. Not condition, acquisition, situation, give happiness, 
but character. 
own peculiar blessing with it. Blessed are the poor in 
spirit: easy it is for them to yield allegiance to the God 
whose kingdom I have come to proclaim—easy for them 
to enter through the door of repentance, which is hard for 
the high-spirited. Blessed are the meek: not the man 
who grasps, not the man who is determined to get all he 
can and keep all he gets, not the man who is strenuous 
for his rights, but the man of meek and bearable disposi- 
tion, is the man who really enjoys what this life has to 
furnish men. Blessed are the peacemakers: not the war- 
riors of wrath whom the world exalts, not the men who 
have flung themselves into battle and fought for ambition 
or even for patriotism, but the men who, by conscious 
endeavor or the unconscious influence of their character, 
are cementing together men in one great brotherhood of 
love—they are blessed, they are to be called the children 
of God. Blessed, not the great scholars and theologians 
who have studied the tomes and battled in the controver- 
sies of the centuries that they may find out who and what 
is God and tell us, but the pure in heart, in whose souls 
there is no lustful thought, whose translucent natures lie 
before God as the placid lake before the stars in the 
heavens, and reflect God in the quietude and placidity of 
their nature. 

Blessed is character—this is Christ’s first note. How 
shall this character be obtained? The most common 
method of making character has been to square it to cer- 
tain laws and regulations previously framed. This was 
Pharisaism in the first century, Legalism in the Middle 
Ages, Puritanism in these later days. To lay down a law 
of conduct, and then try to adjust character and life to 
that law of conduct—this is the conception of righteous- 
ness which to-day in America, after eighteen centuries of 
Christ’s teaching, a great many men entertain. What is 
the law of truth? “I will go just so far as that law 
requires me, and no further.’”’ What is unselfishness? “I 
will hold my hand from whatever form of selfishness law— 
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‘cannot even come into the kingdom of God.” 


And every phase of character brings its. 
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moral law, God’s law—prohibits, but no further.” “No!” 
says Christ; ‘‘unless your righteousness exceeds the 
righteousness attained by any such method as this, you 
And he 
illustrates this proposition by five illustrations. What is 
the law for the regulation of passion—Thou shalt not kill ? 
thou shalt not use thine arm to do a wrong to thy neigh- 
bor’s life or his person? “No!” says Christ. “ He that 
is angry with his brother without a cause is a murderer. 
Character that does not go deep enough to control the 
ebullient passion within is no character that carries blessed- 
ness with it.”” “You have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt not commit adultery; but I tell you that the 
man who simply holds his passion so far in check has not 
the blessedness I speak of. The evil thought nesting in 
the imagination carries not only stain but wretchedness 
with it.” “You have heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt not forswear thyself; thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain ; thou shalt not overstep this 
reasonable rule of reverence; but I say unto you more than 
that: Thou shalt not swear by heaven, nor by earth, nor 
by thy head ; for whatsoever hath in it more than simply 
yea and nay, simplest profession of simplest affirmation or 
denial, comes of evil—comes, that is, of the secret sense of 
personal distrust.”” ‘ You have heard what is the law that 
is to regulate us in the punishment of offenders. You 
have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth.” Men have in our time reviled this 
as a cruel code. No; it was a merciful one, It is ina 
great many cases a merciful one to-day. One man calls 
his neighbor a liar, and the neighbor strikes a blow, and 
the other neighbor strikes a heavier blow, and each blow 
leads to a heavier blow than the other; for we are not 
content to give merely tit for tat. But Christ says, “ This 
law of restraint, An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, 
this holding yourself back from an even-handed punish- 
ment of wrong-doing, is not enough. I tell you to cure 
evil by love.”” You cannot make yourself right by trying 
to square your conduct or your life to an outer rule or 
regulation. If you try to do it, you will not be happy. 
Let any man with passion in him try to hold his hand back 
from wrath, or with lustful imagination in him try to live a 
pure life, or with hate in his soul try to square his life to 
the golden rule of conduct—he will not be happy. The 
blessedness that Christ promises is the blessedness of a 
soul filled with that divine impulse of love which was in 
Christ himself. 

There is one motive that perhaps more than any other 
leads us to attempt righteousness. It is the approbation 
of our fellow-men. And Christ says (this as the third 
point in his sermon): “ It is not enough that you do that 
which other men think is right, and because other men 
think it to be right. You are generous. Is it because 
you are really liberal of heart, or because men will see 
what you give? You pray. Is it because you really 
desire to commune with your Father, or do you desire not 
to be thought undevout? You fast. Is it because your 
soul is really so burdened with sin that you cannot eat, or 
do you wish to be counted as religious?” It is not wrong 
to subscribe that men may honor you; but when you have 
paid your five cents, or your fifty dollars, and got the 
approving glance of your fellow-men, you have paid for the 
goods, and the goods have been delivered to you: it is a 
commercial transaction—that is all. There is only one 
way of happy, blessed living. It is the way of a man 
whose whole soul is consecrated to the service of God in 
service of his fellow-men. 

So Christ says, in the fourth place: “‘ Be not double- 
minded ’”—for this is the meaning of the word rendered 
‘Be not careful.” Do not go into life thinking, “I shall 
spend so much time for food, raiment, and earthly forces, 
and so much for God-and the service of my fellow-men.” 
Give yourself to the life of love, in the store, in the kitchen, 
in the office, in the street, wherever you are. Count life 
a place in which you are to show how much you can im- 
part, not how much you can get. Bestow, and even as 
you give men will give back to you—freely, liberally, 
largely, according to the measure wherewith you give ; 
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and your heavenly Father will provide for all that you 


have need of. “Shall I be rich?” Perhaps not. Have 
you need of riches? ‘Shall I live in a brownstone front?” 
Perhaps not. Do you need to live in a brownstone front? 
‘Shall I be more famous than my neighbor?” Perhaps 
not. Do you need to be more famous than your neighbor? 
But he who consecrates his life to the service of humanity 
receives back from the open hand of man, because back 
from the open hand of God, all that he needs for this 
life, and the blessedness that comes through love. Love 
giving generously receives in return joyfully. 

This is well, says some one, for those who are made with 
this temperament, but how for me? I have not a peace- 
ful temperament. How shall I make myself a peacemaker? 
I have not the pure temperament. How shall I control 
the lustful imagination? I have not the equable tempera- 
ment. How shall I restrain my passion ? 
hand from striking my neighbor, but how my heart from 
hating? And Christ answers finally that question: “ Ask, 
and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you.” 

I remember, as a boy, sitting by the fireside of a little 
country inn, up near Dead River in Maine, and hearing 
some men discuss the Sermon on the Mount. Rough 
fellows they were; and one of them, scoffing at Chris- 
tianity, said, ‘Thou shalt love thine enemy—nonsense ! 
It is not in human nature.” Hewas right. It is not in 
human nature; but it was in Christ’s nature, and it is in 
the divine nature. And it is in the divine nature to 
impart it through Christ to those who claim it. 


& | 
Books and Authors 


Dr. Ladd’s Psychology ' 


This volume, which has been a long time in preparation, 
-is a valuable addition to the recent literature of psychology. 
Within very recent years comprehensive text-books have 
appeared by Hoffding, James, Baldwin, Kulpe, Murray, 
Dewey, Zichen, D. J. Hill, Bowne, and Bascom, while 
Wundt has just issued a much enlarged fourth edition of 
his well-known work, and psychologies are announced by 
Ebbinghaus and by G. E. Miiller. All these text-books are 
strikingly different not only in style and manner and the 
philosophical standpoint, but especially in the ground 
covered. While all, of course, treat sensation, feeling, will, 
and intellect, the conception of each of these terms differs 
widely. Professor Ladd has great horror of psychology 
without a soul, and gives little space to evolution, instinct, 
the forms of mental disease, or the special senses. 

After an introduction concerning definitions, method, 
-sources, etc., the first part treats of consciousness, faculties, 
and primary attention as the most general forms of mental 
life. Part second treats of sensation, its nature, classes, 
quality and quantity, its complications, local signs, feeling, 
cognition and movement, images, and primary intellection. 
‘These are the elements of mental life. dts development is 
treated in part third, in chapters headed—Perception, 
Memory, Imagination, Thought and Language, Reasoning, 
Space, Time, and Cause, Knowledge of Things and the 
Knowledge of Self, The Emotions and Passions, The 
Sentiments, Impulse, Instinct and Desire, Will and Char- 
acter, Types and Principles of Mental Development. 

In this way Dr. Ladd has been remarkably successful 
in bringing together, like nearest to like, the many views 
now held by different authors. In diligent reading and 
quotation his work suggests his predecessor Porter, as the 
latter suggested his predecessor Volkmann. This, to our 
mind, constitutes the chief merit of this work. Like the 
preceding six volumes from the same pen, much of the soul 
_ of which has gone into this, its chief merit is faithful, useful, 
and tireless industry. All the chief facts and opinions, within 
the limit Dr. Ladd sets himself, are carefully and patiently 
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sifted and examined, criticised, and often even dissected. 
We cannot agree with an eminent reviewer that the work 
is “tedious.” It has few novelties, and does not scintillate 
with wit and bon-mot$ We should prefer to apply to it 
the terms judicious, useful, and conservative. It is a book 
that must, of course, take its place in every psychological 
library. and is likely to do good service in class-rooms, 
where its more or less controversial flavor will add zest. 
For young men who are a little suspicious of the new psy-, 
chology this book will be the best of all introductions. 

If we were to criticise the book, it would be because it is 
too much colored by the so-called theory of knowledge, and 
because, despi'e the admirable device of printing summary 
sentences in italics, and of using different sizes of type, it 
lacks perspective. There is little to distinguish the estab- 
lished from the conjectural. Minor points which are con- 
troverted sometimes seem too prominent ; but the book is 
written for and dedicated to the author’s pupils, and we 
should not forget that the pedagogic standpoint is very 
different from the scientific. 

It is essentially a book of details, and much of its matter 
has never been so finely analyzed. The judicious reviewer 
can therefore best refer the reader to the work itself. 


Novels and Tales 


A few weeks ago The Outlook gave some account of the 
veteran Hungarian novelist, dramatist, and poet, Maurus Jékai, 
and printed his portrait as one of its “cover series.” English 
readers now have an opportunity of testing the literary quality 
of this most versatile and prolific of living writers. Fortunately, 
also, the two books by Jékai just published in translation repre- 
sent two quite different epochs of his literary career, and show 
him at his best in each. Indeed, perhaps it would be impossible 
to make a better selection from the long list of his works—he 
has published over two hundred and fifty books! 7imar’s Two 
Worlds (D. Appleton & Co., New York) is in Jékai’s earlier 
vein—a romance of adventure and love. The story-interest is 
strong; original inventions seem to occur spontaneously to the 
writer; there is movement, brilliancy, and imagination ; withal 
there is an unobtrusive moral purpose. The style, however, has 
an artificial and old-fashioned flavor. One constantly thinks of 
Dumas the elder in reading the book; yet Jdékai’s inventive 
genius, though quite as fertile, is altogether unlike that of his 
great French contemporary. like the Sea (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York) is, on the other hand, intensely modern in style. 
It is in great part autobiographical, and contains an account, in 
turn thrilling and amusing, of the author’s connection with the 
struggle for Hungarian independence. Jdékai wrote this book 
in 1890, and was able to look back at his own literary and politi- 
cal history with an indulgent smile and without passion. It is 
hard to say just how much of the book is fact and how much 
fiction; certainly there are few characters in fiction more care- 
fully depicted than the fickle, lively, and tumultuous ‘ Bessy ” 
—a woman whom the reader will at once compare with Thack- 
eray’s “ Becky Sharp,” though much to Bessy’s advantage. The 
book is witty in a high degree throughout. . In both these vol- 
umes by Jékai jaded novel-readers will find something distinctly 
fresh and piquant. 

Mr. S. R. Crockett’s Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills is a tale 
rather than a novel, and is in quite a different vein from both 
his “ Stickit Minister” and “ Raiders.” It tells of the “ judg- 
ment” which overtook a persecutor of the Covenanters, who, 
upon being solemnly cursed by a minister who had been ousted 
from church and home, becomes a sort of Scotch Nebuchad- 
nezzar or wild man of the hills, eating herbs and berries, having 
no companion but a wildcat, and being hunted by man. His final 
redemption and restoration to humanity end the story, which is 
clever in its way but somewhat overwrought. It will add little 
or nothing to Mr. Crockett’s fame. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) 

Miss Anna Fuller had shown in “ Pratt Portraits” that she 
could catch the true New England color and flavor. Now in 
Peak and Prairie she does the same thing for the, Far West. 
This is a somewhat unusual feat in short-story writing. We 
know of no other recently written Western tales nearly as good 
as these except Octave Thanet’s. “The Lame Gulch Pro- 
fessor,” “The Rumpety Case,” and “Jake Stanwood’s Girl” 
have the racy briskness of Bret Harte’s earlier work, with a 
refinement and dignity of the author’s own. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York.) 

The excitement and moral dangers of a residence at Monte 
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Carlo form the motive force of Mr. W. H. Bishop’s A Pound of 
Cure. It seems to us better as a descriptive study than as 
a novel; the circumstances rather than the characters occupy 
the reader’s attention. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York.) 
The sketches of war-time collected under the title M/arsena, 
and Other Stories (and also sent us by the Scribners) please 
us better than most of Mr. Frederic Harold’s more ambitious 
work in fiction. He is apt to be prolix, or rather to let his char- 
acters talk too prolixly; here the work is sharp and keen. The 
typical village in New York is brought out vividly, with all its 
joys and sorrows and humors and tragedies coming from the 
great war-cloud in the South. 

Anthony Hope’s A Change of Air is so totally unlike his 
successful “ Prisoner of Zenda” that it is in danger of being 
unierrated. It is a clever study of a poet socialist who waxes 
rich on the proceeds of his Swinburnian verse, finds how pleas- 
ant the joys of aristocratic society are, and loves and wins a girl 
of social position and conservative ideas, all at the sacrifice of his 
fierce radicalism; while a perfervid disciple of the poet, “ more 
loyal than the king,” loses profession, home, sanity, and finally 
life itself in following out his teacher’s doctrines to what he thinks 
their logical end. In the working out of the love-story there is 
an odd surprise for the reader, ingeniously managed. 


Evidently, to Mr. Arlo Bates, Europe is but a synonym for 
tyranny—namely, the “ knout of Tzar,” the “ craft of Bismark ” 
(is the name more redoubtable without the “c” ?), the “ infuri- 
ate cry of France,” and “ England’s supreme brutality.” Lib- 
erty naturally flees to America. Here she makes her last 
stand, and the graduating youth of Bowdoin College are invited 
to become torch-bearers in her honor and in Truth’s. That they 
may recognize Truth, Mr. Bates defines it in many sonorous 
lines, which make excellent prose. Zhe Zorch-Bearers (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston) is called a poem, however, and was delivered 
at the centennial of the incorporation of Bowdoin College, June 
28, 1894. It is a pity that it does not all realize the expectations 
awakened by this really fine prelude: 


Once in this place I saw a poet stand 
In all the dignity of age, with hair 
White as the foam on Androscoggin’s falls; 
And heard his silver voice over the hush 
More eloquent than noisy plaudits say: 
Caesar, we who are about to die 
Salute you.”’ While all those who listened knew 
Fame had so crowned him that he still would live 
When death had done its worst. To-day the grace 
Lies in the high occasion, not the lay. 
To-day we mark the rounded century, 
And pause to say: ** Our fathers have done well ; 
Let us take counsel what their sons may do.”’ 
At such a time, in such a place as this; 
Here, where melancholy whisper comes 
From the thin breezes yearning toward the sea ; 
Where wistful sighs of long remembrance stir 
The bosom of the ever-murmuring pines ; 
Here, where a thousand varied memories 
Rise up to waken pride or touch regret ; 

. Where our lost youth lies wait and peers at us 
As if some dryad shy peeped from her tree,— 
What word is fitting here and fitting now? 


We are glad to receive the memorial volume of the late Pro- 
fessor Lincoln. It is made up of extracts from his diaries, of 
letters, of papers, and of essays which certainly are scholarly 
and full of learning and deserve to be preserved. Many of 
these essays have never been published, though they were pre- 
pared with great care for the Monday Club. They deal with 
subjects allied to, or suggested by, Greek and Latin literature. 
This, however, is not exclusively the case, for Professor Lincoln 
treated of Clerk Maxwell, Goethe’s “ Faust,” Ranke, and Dean 
Stanley on “ Baptism.” This large book. John Larkin Lincoln, 
1817-1891, judiciously edited by the late Professor Lincoln’s ¢on, 
W. E. Lincoln, is worthy to find a place upon the shelves of any 
library, both because it is an account of a notable man and also 
because it is a collection of what may be called pure literature, 
produced after the model of the thorough, old school. There 
are two portraits of Professor Lincoln, and a good index to the 
whole volume. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Why did Christina Rossetti call her book of nursery rhymes 
Sing-Song, when they have no sing-song? Indeed, of rhyme 
itvelf there is little in most of these efforts—poor efforts for 
Miss Rossetti. One searches in vain for a “tuneful” song to 
sing to little folk. Furthermore, many of the verses are much 
too melancholy to be included in such a collection. The illus- 
trations are melancholy too. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


Poems, Sonnets, Songs, and Verses, by the author of “ The 
Professor and Other Poems,” is a long title for a very little 
book. ‘« Verses” would have been better and truer ; “ Rhymes ” 
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still better. Some of these lines are not so objectionable; others 
are unpleasant, and the machine-art of all is decidedly fleeting 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


Songs from the Nest,by Emily Huntington Miller, is a collec- 
tion of poems, some of peculiar beauty, that would soon become 
favorites in any nursery. Mrs. Miller is well known to all the 
readers of The Outlook. (Kindergarten Publishing Company, 
Chicago.) 


Literary Notes 


—Sarah Grand has written a new story called “ The Undefin- 
able.” 

— Mr. George Saintsbury will sever his connection with the 
“Saturday Review” at the beginning of November. 

—Dr. George Macdonald has recently completed the MS. of 
a new story entitled “ Lilith,” which is written somewhat in the 
style of his “ Phantastes.” 

—The letters of Emily Dickinson are in the press of Roberts 
Brothers; and Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are to bring out the 
newly collected familiar letters of Thoreau. The volume de- 
voted to Miss Dickinson will contain a portrait of her. 

—A translation of Moliére’s works by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley, so well known as the translator of Balzac, is an- 
n,-unced by Roberts Brothers, of Boston. The same firm will pub- 
lish a translation of Bourget’s “ A Saint” by Miss Wormeley. 

—Mr. Quiller-Couch believes in hard work. “When I am 
writing a story,” he says, “ 1 never do more than 1,000 words a 
day, and sometimes it may not be more than 150 words. I 
always devote the mornings to work, whether the result is 1,000 


words or only a couple of sentences. I do not believe in waiting | 


for inspiration ; the effort must be made.” _ . 

—The authorized biography of Mr. Whittier, by Samuel T. 
Pickard, arranged for while he was yet living, will be among the 
early fall publications of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Letters will 
be given from Whittier to Channing, Garrison, Sumner, Dr. 
Holmes, Lowell, Bayard Taylor, and many others. The work 
will contain several portraits, and views of Mr. Whittier’s Ames- 
bury home and of the house at Hampton where he died. 

—The following story of a proof-error is from “ The Book- 
man :” A proof-sheet of one of Landor’s poems, printed in ‘: The 
Keepsake,” is before us, the concluding stanza of which reads: 

*“ Yes,” you shall say, when once the dream 
(So hard to break) is o’er, 
** My love was very dear to him, 
My /arm and peace were more.” 
This error seems to have angered the poet, for upon the margin 
of the leaf he has written: “ Of all the ridiculous blunders ever 
committed by a compositor, farm instead of fame is the most 
ridiculous. Pity it was not printed, /y farm and peas / / /” 

—Mr. John Murray writes to the London “ Spectator” con- 
cerning that form of smuggling by the English which consists 
in taking to England Tauchnitz editions of copyrighted books. 
“Who,” he asks, “ has not seen these volumes imported—smug- 
gled—in open defiance of all restrictions, and has not found 
whole shelves full of them, neatly bound, in the houses of 
wealthy, ‘conscientious,’ ostensibly law-abiding friends? I 
have remonstrated with such lawbreakers, and have presented 
to them that they are deliberately defrauding authors, but I do 
not remember ever to have found a penitent. Under what code 
of ethics is this practice to be classed?” Another reform which 
English publishers might well think of is the publication in cheap 
and “loud” form of pirated and often mutilated editions of 
American books for railway-stand use. 

— Writing of the Isle of Wight, the “ Pall Mall Budget” says : 
‘The literary memories of the island are many, and are on the 
increase. At Farringford the ‘Life of Lord Tennyson’ pro- 
gresses; at Newport, a native wrote ‘ The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land ;’ at Ventnor, near to the house which Dickens inhabited, 
Mr. Zangwill is hard at work on a new masterpiece. In sight 
of him are some of the favorite haunts of Mr. Swinburne’s boy- 
hood, and the coast on which he made fast friends with Eng- 
land’s ‘sea walls.’ Round the corner is Steephill Castle, the 
former home of the Hambroughs, familiar to Helen Mathers. 
Near at hand, in a house overlooking an expanse of sea, Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood has just finished one of his famous For- 
eign Policy articles for ‘The Contemporary.’ At Ryde, Lord 
de Tabley is planning a new volume of poems; and Mr. New- 
ton Robinson, too, is there, yachting rather than versifying. 
People in the island who saw this year’s Academy, and éasily 
recognize Mr. Zangwill, pronounce his portrait by Mr. Solomon 
to be even more like him than he is like himself; but the other 
Academy portrait to be met in the island, Mr. Waterhouse’s 
Mrs. Newton Robinson, must be admitted to fall far short of 
the original in vivacity and charm.” 
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Episcopal Church Missions 


N such an admirable architectural neighborhood as that 
made up of the buildings of the National Academy 
of Design, the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Fourth Avenue Presbyterian and Calvary Churches, 
the Kennedy and United Charities buildings, and 

the Bank for Savings, all within a block of each other, the 

new Episcopal Church Missions House finds fitting place. 

It is on the southeast corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 

second street. The splendid structure, whose massiveness, 

unity, and dignity it is difficult to depict in an illustration, 
was designed for the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 

Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church, being built 

and furnished by voluntary gifts. We are indebted to the 

New York “Times” for the drawing printed with this 

article. The Society occupies the second story for its 

offices, and also for its beautiful chapel, in which a short 
service is held every day at noon. The first story of the 

Church Missions House is given up to well-lighted stores, 

one of which is used for the intelligent work of the 

. Provident Loan Society. There are separate entrances 

for men and women into this model pawnshop. The 

third, fourth, and fifth stories are used as the offices of 
other prominent Episcopal endeavors, among them being 
the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board of Missions, the 

_American Church Building Fund Commission, the Ameri- 

can Church Missionary Society, the Church Society for 

Promoting Christianity among the Jews, the Church Tem- 

perance Society, the Church Periodical Club, the Brother- 

hood of St. Andrew, the Parochial ‘Missions Society, and 
the officers of the General Convention. The construction 
of the Church Missions House is of steel and stone from 
top to bottom, and the building is absolutely fire-proof. 

The architecture is late Romanesque. The ,effect of 

the ornamental arcades and the pier-pilasters will be noted, 

but our illustration is not large ‘enough to show. the fine 
sculpture in the triangular pediment over the entrance. 

The group on the left represents St. Augustine preaching 

to the Anglo-Saxons in the sixth century; that on the 

right, Bishop Seabury preaching to the Indians. The archi- 

tects of the Church Missions House are Messrs. R. W. 

Gibson and Edward J. N. Stent, of New York City. 
Admirable as are the energies put forth by the other 

organizations housed in the building erected for the Do- 

mestic and Foreign Missionary Society, this last-named 
endeavor is by far'the best-known and most important in 
the Episcopal Church. The Society was organized in 

1820. Its first home was in Nassau Street. Its second 

was in the Bible House, where it remained for forty years, 

removing to its present abode early in 1894. The portraits 
of the pres fficers of the Society accompany this article. 

ange branch of \the Society is responsible for 
the salaries of the bishops and missionaries in the follow- 
ing exclusively missionary jurisdictions : Arizona and New 

Mexico (Bishop Kendrick), Montana (Bishop Brewer), 

Utah and Nevada (Bishop Leonard), Northern California 

(Bishop Wingfield), Northern Texas (Bishop Garrett), 


North Dakota (Bishop Walker), South Dakota (Bishop 
Hare), Western Texas (Bishop Johnston), Olympia (va- 
cant), Spokane (Bishop Wells), Wyoming and Idaho 
(Bishop Talbot), Oklahoma (Bishop Brooke), Alaska (va- 
cant), The Platte (Bishop Graves), Western Colorado 
(Bishop Barker), Southern Florida (Bishop Gray), and 
Northern Michigan (vacant). Besides the above, the 
Board has given assistance to thirty-seven dioceses. Over 
eight hundred missionaries are employed, and the cost of 
the whole work in this country is about a quarter of a 
million dollars. It will be, of course, understood that this 
sum does not comprehend the amounts expended by the 
different dioceses for their own missions, nor the aid 
given to the missionaries both in money and supplies by 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, nor direct gifts to the mission- 
aries ffom other sources. To include these three items 
would be to multiply the original sum by three. 

Perhaps the most interesting field in the Society’s 
home work is among the negroes, and in the last report 
we read the following timely words, which may well apply 
to Indian or any other mission endeavors : “‘ What has been 
written thus far proceeds on the assumption that the 
development of education forms an integral part of the 
Church’s work among the colored people. As a matter of 
fact, the same cry goes up now as at the date of the last 
report—that to do real good we must educate, and educate 
to a higher standard. The school may precede, but must 
accompany, the church mission. The Sunday-school, the 
sewing-school, the industrial school, the day-school, and, 
where possible, the boarding-school—all must be worked 
and welded together as part of a thoroughly successfu 
colored mission.”’ 

The most significant and caustic criticism in the report 
is that of Bishop Ethelbert Talbot, of Wyoming and Idaho, 
who-asks : “ Where are we to get the men to do the work? 
In the last graduating classes in three of our largest theo- 
logical seminaries it will be found on inquiry that a lament- 
ably small number offered themselves for missionary work, 
domestic or foreign. With a uniformity most significant, 
you will find these men to-day occupying the comfortable 
berths of first, second, and third assistants in our large 
cify parishes. This seems to be the ideal life, the earthly 
paradise, of the average seminary graduate. Indeed, we 
have known several instances where Western bishops have 
lost candidates, whom they had sent East to be trained, 
simply because the young men could not resist the attrac- 
tions of such a position. 

“Now, why is this? There may be more than one 
answer to this question—as, for instance, that there is a 
commendable and intense Church activity in our great 
commercial centers, calling for men constantly ; that young 
men are needed in the East as well as in the West. But 
we fear the true answer is to be found in the sad fact that 
the missionary spirit is lacking in our young men. The 


hard and discouraging conditions of pioneer work do not 
appeal to them. They have‘no heart for such work. With 
too many of them the ministry is regarded as a profession, 
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with its rewards and perquisites. To forego the comforts 


of life, to be hidden from the public gaze, to endure hard- 
ness for Christ’s sake, to have their hearts kindled with a 
sense of the hero- _ 

ism of self-sacrifice 
— these motives 
are not the domi- 
nant ones.” 

The Society’s 
illustrated month- 
ly magazine, the 
“Spirit of Mis- 
sions,” a_ well- 
edited periodical 
of about forty 
pages, is sent free 
toevery clergyman 
in the Episcopal 
Church. Other 
publications are 
the “(Quarterly 
Message ” and the 
“Young Christian 
Soldier” (issued 
both as a weekly 
and as a monthly). 

The Society’s 
foreign branch has 
two hundred and 
twenty-five _—sta- 
tions in Japan, 
China, Africa, and 
Hayti, and one | 
mission-school in / 
Greece. The num- | 
ber of laborers is 
about five hundred. 
In twenty-nine. 7 
boarding - schools 
(including the theo- Bik 
logical) there are 
nearly eight hun- 
dred pupils, and 
in seventy - seven 
day-schools there 
are nearly three thousand pupils. The last annual report 
shows that at the dispensaries and hospitals over 23,000 
persons made nearly 70,o00 visits seeking relief. ‘The 
cost of the work done by the foreign branch is about 
$200,000 a year. 

In view of the war between China and Japan, all mis- 
sions in those countries are of special interest. In Japan 
the Episcopalians divide their missions into the Osaka and 
Tokio districts, and in the latter an earthquake, the most 
severe in forty years, has destroyed $10,000 worth of 
property belonging to these missions, and has left the 
buildings in such a weakened condition that in the event 
of a typhoon or of a light earthquake they would probably 
collapse. As in the reports from the missions of other 
communions in Japan, so in the Report upon Foreign 


Rev. Joshua Kimber, 


Associate Secretary. 
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Missions by the Board of Managers of the Domestic and 
Foreign Society we read of the same conditions: “ Chris- 
tianity is no longer a new thing to the Japanese ; foreign 
customs and for- 
eign institutions 
are not sought 
after with the same 
avidity as was the 
case a short time 
ago. The Empire 
is passing through 
a political crisis. 
It is a time of un- 
rest. and excite- 
ment in the polit- 
ical world. The 
minds of men are 
filled with the va- 
rious issues at 
stake. The desire 
for treaty revision 
on lines acceptable 
to the Japanese is 
absorbing the at- 
tention of all; and, 
pending such re- 
vision, there is a 
manifest feeling of 
annoyance with 
foreigners which 
predisposes many 
to look with dis- 
trust upon every- 
thing foreign, es- 
pecially the foreign 
religion.” 

The Chinese 
missions are sep- 
arated into the 
Shanghai and the 
Wuchang divisions. 


i 


The Church Missions House 


Mr. George Bliss, 
Treasurer. 


Not only are the 
missionaries try- 
ing to preach the 
Gospel the 
“Flowery Kingdom ;” they are also trying to establish 
free dispensaries and hospitals, and, above all, to suppress 
the use of opium. In this they are backed by the forty 
thousand Chinese Christians. 

It should be added that the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society is composed of all members of the Church, 
represented in the Board of Missions, which meets trienni- 
ally and is composed of both Houses of the General Con- 
vention and the Board of Managers. The Missionary 
Council; which meets annually, except in the General 
Convention years, is composed of all the Bishops, the 
Board of Managers, such other clergymen or laymen as 
may be selected by the General Convention, and one pres- 
byter and one layman from each diocese or missionary 
jurisdiction. 


Mr. E. Walter Roberts, 
Assistant Treasurer. 
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An Outpost of Culture 


“Do you know where the University Settle- 
ment is, Johnny ?” 

“ Nop.” 

“Is there any building down there by the 
river besides that big brewery ?” 

“Oh yes, there’s a lib’ry.” 

Johnny was a New York street urchin who 
was playing on East Seventy-sixth Street, near 
Avenue A. He had summed up in the word 
“lib’ry”” what the East Side House means to 
the boys and girls of his age in the neighbor- 
hood. An older youth, of the age which de- 
lights in the appellation of “ young feller,” said 
that there was a “gymnasium” down the 
street, in answer to the same inquiry. 

Following the street down to the river, past 
a city “dairy ” where distillery-fed cows look 
longingly from their pens to a patch of corn 
on the river-bank, and beyond to the green 
pastures of Blackwell’s Island, one comes 
suddenly upon the East Side House. The 
main building is an old-fashioned frame house, 
built on the bank—which is here almost a 
bluff—of that tidal mill-race, the East River, 
and not far from Hell Gate. The waterway 
is here so narrow that when a great Sound 
steamer goes swirling by it seems as if one can 
almost step on board. Opposite rise the gran- 
ite walls of the Workhouse on Blackwell’s 
Island. In front of the House are a play- 
ground for children and a resting-place for 
their mothers, and an athletic ground for the 
men. Adjoining the House isa partly finished 
brick building which contains the library. 

West of the East Side House is a square 
mile or two of Philistia. In the section bounded 
by Fifty-ninth and One Hundred and Tenth 
Streets, from Third Avenue eastward to the 
river, there is said to be a population of 
250,000 people. The avenues are full of small 
shops, and the side streets of tenements. An 
apt characterization of Third Avenue will apply 
to pretty much this whole section—“one of 
the longest and most populous streets in New 
York, with scarcely one striking building on 
its whole length.” Factories and breweries 
and stone-yards and vacant lots and badly 
paved streets and hideoiis new tenements and 
dismal old ones, with swarms of sallow and 
ill-favored women and children on the streets, 
and of sordid, stolid men in the stores and 
_ workshops—here are the elements of a great 
lump of self-satisfied materialism which fur- 
nishes the finest possible opportunity for the 
missionary of culture. 

This is the region in which the East Side 
House is trying to spread the knowledge of 
better things. The liberal gentlemen at the 
head of the enterprise are convinced that the 
modern Philistine cannot be reached by throw- 
ing things at him, even if the things thrown 
consist of buildings and apparatus and classes 
and lectures. They know that anything like 
“ brotherhood ” between the cultured and the 
uncultured classes must be based upon good 
feeling and real acquaintance, man with man 
and woman with woman. One of their prime 
aims is “to establish intelligent and kindly 
relations between all people, regardless of cir- 
cumstances in life.” To do this they aim to 
secure as residents of the House men and 
women of education, of earnestness, of sympa- 
thy, and of sense. To be of any use in this 
kind of work a man must be accustomed to 
reading men as well as books. The“ Christian 
athlete” has the greatest chance for useful- 
ness—one who can command respect as a 
man, and whose Christianity is shown in deeds 
rather than words. 

The East Side Club is one of the principal fea- 
tures of the work. There are about one hundred 
and fifty members. They are mostly young 
men, who are attracted by the gymnasium. 
They pay fifty cents a month as dues, and from 
the sum thus collected, in addition to fines and 
the money paid for the use of the billiard- 
table, the Club pays a rental of $700 a year to 
the House. The feeling that they are “ pay- 
ing their way” (in part at least) fosters the 
naturally independent spirit of these sturdy 
young fellows, and great tact has to be ex- 
ercised in directing their activity. Their 
sensitiveness is shown, for instance, in their 
striking out the words “charitable work” 
from the original Constitution, and substitut- 
ing the words “ mutual improvement” there- 


for as one of the objects of the Club; they 
have abolished the “ temperance bar,” because 
that feature did not pay; and they have shown 
a desire to elect their own candidates to the 
important offices. But the Club is undoubt- 
edly of great benefit to its members ; they 
have learned to respect their surroundings and 
the residents; they do not gamble, though 
games of cards are permitted; and they are 
kept off the streets and out of the saloons 
while they are developing their muscles and 
enjoying themselves in rational ways. Smok- 
ing is permitted, and there is an air of respect- _ 
ful familiarity about their attitude toward the 
residents that is refreshing and inspiring. 
Debating clubs and local improvement socie- 
ties will doubtless grow out of this Club when, 
with more room—for the East Side House 
needs enlargement—an older class of men is 
induced to join. 


The Webster Free Library, which adjoins 
the House and is connected with it, contains 
about four thousand volumes, and has circu- 
lated, since its opening last April, the remark- 
ably large number of twelve thousand books. 
Unusual opportunities for good work are 
offered here from the fact that the large ma- 
jority of the readers are children and youth. 
Bareheaded and barefooted children come 
trooping in on sunny afternoons. “ What 
kind of a book do you want?” asks the sym- 
pathetic young librarian of a girl of thirteen. 
“A nice girl’s book,” is the naive reply. 
“ Little Women ” is selected for the nice girl. 
“Sometimes I have still quainter requests,” 
remarks the librarian. “The other day a 
young girl shyly asked me for ‘a good book 
about love.’ That is what the girls want, and 
what the library needs—good novels and 
stories. The boys want adventure. ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe’ is a great favorite, and, alas! so 
are Oliver Optic’s books ; but, strange to say, 
‘Tom Brown’ is seldom called for. Fairy 
tales are in great demand. I could use fifty 
copies of Hans Christian Andersen.” But 
the good boys and girls are not the only ones 
who come. The librarian has frequent con- 
flicts with the obstreperous boys who wish to 
take possession of the reading-room, and occa- 
sionally has to call in the policeman who is 
stationed at the House to preserve order. 
The conduct of these children, however, is 
steadily improving. One of the interesting 
scraps of library gossip is about a polyglot 
barber who asked for a copy of “ The Inferno”’ 
in Italian, German, French, or English. Un- 
fortunately, the library did not contain the 
works of Dante in any of these languages, and 
the learned barber still waits the library’s en- 
richment. 

The family is reached not alone through 
the library, but by means of boys’ and girls’ 
clubs for entertainment and 
kindergarten, and a mothers’club. It is hoped 
that a cooking-school and other useful features 
can also be added. In this field it is very 
desirable that college women should aid more 
largely in the work ; it is nowcarried on mainly 
by Mrs. Gordon, wife of the Resident Manager. 

A swimming-bath has been constructed just 
below the House, by means of which bathing 
can be enjoyed without danger from the 
swift tides of the river channel. The situa- 
tion of the House is cool and delightful, and 
on hot afternoons and evenings the grounds 
are populous with East-Siders who come down 
to get a whiff of cool air and a glimpse of the 
bright world that goes rushing by in the great 
steamers and river craft which make the scene 
one of continual life and movement. Ilere is 
indeed a fine location for a People’s Palace. 
To realize this, however, two things are 
needed—more workers and more money. 
Either are welcome at anytime. The Presi- 
dent of the House is Everett P. Wheeler, Esq.; 
Vice-Presidents, Bishop Potter, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, R. Fulton Cutting; Secretary and 
Resident Manager, Clarence Gordon; Libra- 
rian, William S. Booth. 

H. H. M. 


—Mr. Hall Caine’s “ The Manxman,” in one 
volume, has been an unusual success in Eng- 
land. A first edition of 20,000 copies ran low 
in a fortnight, and a second edition, marked 
twenty-first to twenty-fifth thousand, followed. 
D. Appleton & Co. publish the book here. 
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Correspondence 


A Personal Statement 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

The article in your issue of August 25, written at 
your request, on the ** Churches, Schools, and Sa- 
loons” in Philadelphia, seems to have created the 
impression in many quarters that I am a Catholic in 
religion. This would not bea thing to be ashamed of, 
but it has a tendency to weaken the charges made 
against members of the Protestant churches that 
they are in direct complicity with the saloons, as 
many persons believe me to be actuated by religious 
bigotry. [ am a Methodist and off Methodist and 
Quaker ancestry, the latter dating back in this 
country to 1682. Hence it can be seen that neither 
my Protestant orthodoxy nor my nationality is in 
any way of doubtful origin. I feel this explanation 
to be necessary in order to clinch my statements in 
The Outlook and to prevent any evasion of the 
saloon responsibilities on the part of Protestant 
Christianity. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Church and the Saloon 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I feel that the article in your issue of August 25, 
entitled ** The Church, the School, and the Saloon,”’ 
by James F. Dailey, of this city, while it may be 
correct as to its facts, is so calculated to create an 
utterly false and unjust ‘impression on the mind of 
the average reader that, out of a sense of common 
justice and of loyalty to the grand old Church of 
which I have the honor to bea minister, I ask you to 
publish the following reply by the editor ot our excel- 
lent diocesan paper. I regard it as a complete refuta- 
tion of the charges and insinuations of Mr. Dailey. 
Allow me to add that it would have been fairer had 
the “thorough investigator”’ tried to discover what 
Episcopal clergymen and laymen have done, at much 
personal trouble and inconvenience, to ‘“‘remonstrate”’ 
against the granting of licenses, and how much infiu- 
ence they have exerted in successfully preventing 
the establishment of zew saloons. I know person~ 
ally of two who have labored hatd and successfully 
towards this end, and I doubt not Mr. Gibbony, the 
Secretary of the Law and Order Society, could give 
the names of others. | hesitate to attribute any but 
the best motives to Mr. Dailey, but I know enough 
of the matter to believe that his investigation has 
not been so thorough as to warrant the grave charges 
which he has seen fit to bring against a body of 
Christians which, while it may not make the ncise 
some people do, is, I believe, doing as much as or more . 
than any similar body in this city of Philadelphia to 
further among the people the cause of true religion, 
which includes soberness, temperance, and chastity. 

(Rev.) ROBERT A. MAYO. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


The reply alluded to is from the “ Church 
Standard,” and is too long to quote here. We 
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will merely say that Mr. “ry brought no 
charges against the Episco hurch, except 
as the Church may a responsible for the 
personal acts of some members; that both 
Mr. Dailey and The Outlook are fully cog- 
nizant of the splendid work for morality 
constantly being done by the churches in that 
organization ; that Mr. Dailey’s facts—and we 
have yet to see any of them denied—applied 
to individuals and not to bodies of men; and 
that he pointed out very clearly that members 
of Methodist (Mr. Dailey is himself a Meth- 
odist), Presbyterian, United Presbyterian, and 
Lutheran churches were equally with Episco- 
pal church officers to be found among the 
signers of applications for license. It was also 
distinctly stated that the sole reason why a 
methodical examination was made of the facts 
connected with officers of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church was that those facts were easily 
accessible—the reports of vestry elections and 
of License Court proceedings having been 
published side by side in papers of the same 
date.—THE EpDITors. 


Profit and Loss 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In a recent Outlook you gave a foremost place in 
your criticism of Mr. Pullman to a certain large sum 
paid out as dividend to stockholders. Large as it 
is, it is but 8 per cent. upon capital actually paid in, 
according to Mr. Pullman, and invested in the com- 
pany’s undertakings. 

Does The Outlook, having normal risks before its 
eyes, hold that to be an excessive profit upon capital 
chiefly laid out in manufacturing? It is as though 
$10,000 should, at the end of a year of business risks, 
yield a return of $8c0—not the earnings of many a 
wage-worker. Would The Outlook deem that an 
adequate return to capital, or would you say that, 
while 8 per cent. may be no more—may, indeed, be 
considerably less—than $10,000 may justly produce, 
it is more than $36,000,000 ought to yield under like 
market conditions? 

And if you do so consider, what, | would ask, are 
your reasons, besides the curious one sometimes ad- 
vanced that in the one case the sums involved are 
large, in the other small ? G. 


We believe that employers should share 
with employees the losses of bad seasons. 
Eight per cent. to stockholders, after the ex- 
penses of management are paid, is a good 
return in a good season.—THE EDITors. 


“ Industrial Conciliation ” 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

_You-lately printed an article referring to a book 
written by Mrs, Lowell, entitled “‘ Industrial Con- 
ciliation.” I have made inquiries of two different 
book-stores in this city, but they do not know of any 
such book. As you refer to it as a book that should 
be read, I am anxious to get hold of a copy. 


The exact title of the book is “ Industrial 
Arbitration and Conciliation.” It is published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The price in paper 
is 40 cents, and in cloth 75 cents.—Tue Ept- 
TORS. 


Forest Preserves 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

It seems that the amendment to the report of the 
Forestry Committee of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion has come up for consideration again, and has 
been ordered to a third reading. In view of your 
observations on the subject in The Outlook of the 
ist inst., allow me a few words, as your meaning 
does not seem to me quite clear upon some points, 
and the subject itself can hardly be too fully or fre- 
quently considered. That it is high time, as you 
suggest, to institute, not only in New York, but 
throughout the country, “a system of State forest 
preserves and to provide for their intelligent care,” 
no one who is at all conversant with the facts of the 
present situation, it would seem, can deny. 

But what is intelligent care of a forest preserve? 
Is it such care as is proposed by the amendment to 
the report of the Committee now before the Consti- 
tutional Convention, which provides that the forest 
lands “shall not be leased, sold. or exchanged, or be 
taken by any corporation, public or private; nor 
shall the timber thereon be sold, removed, or de- 
Stroyed”’? It is well that a provision of the Consti- 
tution should insure that the public forest lands 
shall never be sold, and that the condition of the 
forest should be, once a forest always a forest, for the 
precarious condition of all forests owned by individ- 
uals or private corporations detracts greatly from 
their value to the public, not to say also to their 
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ABSOLUTELY 


owners, and prevents the public from having such 
an interest in a proper system of forestry as it 
otherwise might have. It may be questionable, how- 
ever, whether public forest lands may not be some- 
times leased, under proper regulations, not only 
without detriment to the forest as such, but with 
positive advantage. But what shall be said of the 
provision or constitutional! prohibition that the tim- 
ber on the preserves shall not be “ sold, removed, or 
destroyed”? This gives countenance, and from the 
highest source, the State Constitution itself, if 
adopted, to the charge which has been so constantly 
made by lumbermen and others, that those who have 
been advocating forest preservation have been urg- 
ing the adoption of a policy which would deprive the 
public of a great amount of valuable material by 
leaving the trees to rot down in the forest instead of 
converting them into lumber at the proper time and 
in the proper way. Thus far this charge has been 
but too effective, and has prevented the most persist- 
ent and painstaking efforts of the true friends of the 
forests, and of the country through the forests, from 
being able as yet to get any enactment upon the 
statute-book for the effective protection of our public 
forest lands against timber thieves or incendiaries. 
They have insisted that these were designed to be 
used for economical purposes, that the growth of the 
forest is to be regarded as a crop and to be harvested, 
like any other crop, when ripe, but to be so harvested 
that a new crop may spring up and grow in place of 
the old one, and thus the forest be made perpetuai 
and a perpetual source of income. They have urged 
that such treatment of our forests becomes especially 
important in view of the fact that we are now con- 
suming our forests twice as fast as they grow, while 
the demands upon them are increasing every year. 
They have urged that, in view of this state of things, 
we ought not only to preserve our forests from fur- 
ther destruction, further extinction, but that we 
ought to give them such intelligent care that their 
product will be increased both in quantity and 
quality, which may easily be done, as is abundantly 
shown by the now prevalent system of forest manage- 
ment in almost every country of Europe. 

Can anything, therefore, be more out of place and 
out of time than to adopt such an amendment as is 
proposed by the Forestry Committee, and still more 
to engraft it upon the Constitution itself, so that no 
change can be made by law, and the trees must be 
left to decay and fall until, perhaps sometime in 
the twentieth century, when we have suffered for 
lack of timber and lack of water, a wiser Constitu- 
tional Convention shall be assembled ? 

The American Forestry Association, concluding 
its recent summer meeting in Brooklyn by an excur- 
sion to the White Mountains of New Hampshire, 
and learning there that this amendment was assigned 
for consideration by the Constitutional Convention 
on the next day but one, did all that it could under 
the circumstances, by adopting, by a unanimous 
vote, a resolution expressing its opposition to the 
amendment, and giving it to the members of the Con- 
vention and the public through the Associated Press. 

You urge that we “take a hint from the Father- 
land both in the system of preserves and aiding 
schools and universities to disseminate instruction 
concerning, not only arboriculture, but, what is of 
even greater importance, sylviculture.’”’ One of our 
States has set us a good example in this respect. The 
State of Maine, by the 15th section of a comprehen- 
sive act in regard to forestry passed in Mar'ch, 1892, 
provides that “the Forest Commissioner shall take 
such measures. as the State Superintendent of the 
common schools and President of the State College 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts may approve, 
for awakening an interest in behalf of forestry in 
the public schools, academies, and colleges of the 
State, and of imparting some degree of elementary 
instruction upon the subject therein.”’ All our 
States might well follow this admirable example. 

N. H. EGLESTON. 
The sense of fear is necessary to all real courage. 
. Not to be destitute of fear, but to be able to 
control it ; to be self-possessed in the midst of danger 
—this alone makes the real hero. 
—James Freeman Clarke. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


Phosphorized 


Cerebro-Spinant, 


Freligh’s Tonic, 
For the 


Brain& Nerves. 


Endorsed and prescribed in the 
last ten years by over 


40,000 Physicians. 

Ask your family physician 
about it. He is our best testi- 
monial. For sale by all the 
principal druggists. 

‘ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, 
orsend your address for descrip- 
tive pamphlet, 


‘*How to Get Free Sample.”’ 
O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


a for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anyv: 

issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Flotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


ere in the world; printed information, if 


Compartment Cars on the Pennsylvania 
Limi 

The American people of to-day are the best travel- 
ers in the world. They require the best accommo- 
dations, and it is the aim of the railroads and the 
sleeping-car lines to supply them. Many people 
esire exclusiveness in their accommodations, which 
has heretofore been provided in the drawing and 
state rooms. The demand for the 
is increasing, and in order to meet it the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company has added to the already 
comprehensive and complete equip t of the Penn- 
sylvania Limited a compartment car. This car 
finished in the usually luxurious style of the Limi 
cars, contains two large drawing-rooms and seven 
state-rooms. The drawing-rooms contain a section 
and one lower berth, the state-rooms one section. 
Both have complete and individual lavatory arrange- 
ments. 

In this car one may enjoy all the privacy of a 
hotel room, and travel almost as much seclu as 
inaprivatecar, 

The Pennsylvania Limited, leaving New_York 
every day at 10 A.M., Philadelphia 12:20 noon, Wash- 
ington 10:30 A.M., Baltimore 11:40 A.M , and arriving 
at Chicago 9 A.M. next day, is the only perfectly 
wponeee Limited Express running between the 

astern cities and Chicago. 


Qa 


TOURS 


A SELECT, personally conducted party to Egypt, the 
and the Mediterranean Sea region, sail- 
ing from New York Jan. 5s, 1895. For particulars address 
rs. M. A. Cros.ey, 553A Monroe St.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A Cruise to the Mediterranean 


By Specially-Chartered Steamer, Feb. 6, 1895. Visiting 
Bermuda, Azores, Gibraltar, Magala, Grenada, Alhambra, 
Algiers, Cairo; 7 days at Jerusalem, Beyrout, Ephesus, 
Constantinople,Athens,Rome,&c. ail excur- 
sions, fees,&c.,included. A. A. GUTHRIE, Albany, N.Y. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


England 


MBRIDGE, England.—Miss Pe receives 
\/ boarders by day or week. Her house is convenient! 
situated, close to the Cofleges. Moderate terms. Ad- 
dress 32 Jesus Lane, Cambridge, England. 


Germany 


BERLI N PRIVATE PENSION 


Location convenient; table excellent ; terms moderate. 
Special summer rates. od facilities for learning Ger- 
man. _ Reference, by permission. to Miss Ellen C. Pier- 
son, Elmira Colle Imira, N. Y. 

Fri. F. BECK, S. W. Hallesche Str. 20. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California 
request by BILICRE & CO. 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


CREST VIEW om GREENWICH, CT. | 2! 


Absolutely healthful; very accessible ; superior accommo- 
dations: home comforts. H. M. HITC COCK, M.D. 


New York City ~ 


AT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 


You will find it a great convenience to 
go right over to : 


The 
(jrand Union Hotel 
Fourth Ave., 41st & 42d Sts. 


OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
' Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
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Sanitarium 


WALTER’S PARK 
PA. 


) Easiest of access. 


Most delightfully located. 

Most complete in its arrangements. 

Air equal to Colorado. 

Scenery ‘‘ equal to anything in 
Europe or America.’’ 

Climate «finest in the world.”’ 

Baths, Massage, Movements, Elec- 
tricity. 

Physicians with 25 years’ experi- 
ence. 

Send for circulars, catalogue, out- 

lines. 


New York 


Pennsylvania 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORE 
(ESTABLISHED IN 188.) 

Elevated location, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley. 

Personal Care of experienced Physicians. A!) 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. 

Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
Asp t Roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, el 
bells, safety elevator, telegraph, telephone. e under 
supervision of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua 
Cooking School. 

On line D., L. & W. R. R., between New York and 


Buffalo. Open all the year, Por Hlustrated circular, tc. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A \ popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 

. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-par)or, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with . 
Dry, tonic air. Massage, Electricity, all baths and all 
health appliances. Saratoga waters. mrogeet, lawn ten- 
nis, etc. New h and Russian baths. Send for 
illustrated circular. 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 

dale’s Farm House. n from May till No- 

vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. rge 
rooms: shady lawns: livery. E. T. CROASDALE. 


Water Gap 


p._ Dry, clear, bracing 

Sanitarium somal 

; ria. 3 years’ experience. 

We treat all forms of sickness, and cure with excellent 

ccess t st cases. Use no drugs. Terms reason- 
able. Address for further information 

WATER GAP SANITARIUM, Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa 


TRAVEL 


For TOURISTS, PLEASURE- 
. SPORTSMEN, and INVALIDS 
‘Oo The Famous Summer Resorts of 
| Americaare on or reached by 
Intercolonial 


Railway of Canada 


Guide-Books to the Intercolonial Railway, maps, hotel 
lists, books of Summer Tours, also time-tables, can be 


li ti to a + 
had free on applica "G. P.A., Moncton, N. B., Canada. 


New Jersey 


Bernardsville, N. J. 


SOMERSET INN and 
COTTAGES 


35 miles from New York, on D., L. & W. R.R. oo feet 
above tide-water. Full orchestra morning and evening. 
GEO. W. TUTTLE. Manager. 


Oregon 


of the most complete and elegant hotels in this 
country; American plan; $3.09 per cay and upward. 

. C. BOWERS, Manager. 


WARWICK CYCLES 


the lightest. 

The scorchers’ delight : 
the ladies’ favorite. 

Rigid, handsome, fully 


warranted. 
free. - 
WarwickC. yole Ce 
Springfield, Mass. 


RGES TABL ENT MAN 
chuRC HBELLS. 
McSHANE B 


ELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Farmers and the Country Electric 
Roads 


The electric roads radiating from Columbus 
have been so successful that it is now proposed 
to build lines for thirty miles from the capital. 
The most darirg proposition, however, is to con- 
struct an electric road between Columbus and 
Cincinnati, passing through Dayton and other 
important places. Thisscheme will vie with the 
New York-Philadelphia trolley in magnitude. 
The farmers along the lines of Ohio roads 
recognize the trolley’s value in both freight 
and passenger traffic, but there is a growing 
sentiment among them that, as the country 
roads were not intended to be occupied in 
such a way, the electric companies fortunate 
enough to secure franchises should return a 
constant compensation, such, for instance, as 
would be a percentage on the gross receipts. 
On this subject the Chancellor of New 
Jersey has recently given an interesting decis- 
ion. It is to the effect that a street railway 
constructed in a highway under authority of 
law, with a road-bed which will admit of the 
free use of the highway by all other lawful 
means, operated by cars patterned after the 
style and size of cars ordinarily in use by horse 
railways, the motive power of which is elec- 
tricity, supplied by means of overhead wires 
supported by poles planted in the sidewalks 
immediately within the curbs, is but a modifi- 
cation of the public use to which the highway 
was Originally devoted, and is not an addi- 
tional burden on the land for which compen- 
sation may be required. 


HARPER’S 


THE STREETS 
OF PARIS, by 
RICHARD HARDING 
Davis, illustrated by 
Cuas. DANA GIBSON, 
is one of the many 
attractions of 


MAGAZINE 


For October. 166 pp. Ready September 21. 


NOTABLE FEATURES. 


Golf in the Old Country, by Cas- 
PAR W. WHITNEY. 


Lahore and the Punjaub, by Ep- 


win Lorp Weeks. 


Iberville and the Mississippi, by 
GRACE KING, 


GOOD SHORT STORIES. 


The Old Gentleman of the Black 
Stock, by Tuomas Netson Pace. 


Salvation Gap, by Owen Wisrer. 


A Day of the Pinochle Club, by 
Jutian RALPH. 


Serials, Editorial Departments, etc. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


“The Novel of the Season” 


George Meredith’s New 
Story 


Lord Ormont 
and 


His Aminta 


Second Edition Now Ready 
i2mo, $1.50 


The Independent. 
“ Exquisitely delightful reading. Mr. Mere- 
dith has that something we call genius, the 
indefinable quality of fascination.” 


The London Times. 

“It is equal to anything Mr. Meredith has 
ever done. It is romantic, plausible, dramatic, 
pregnant with philosophy, and far-reaching in 
its survey of human motive.” 


The Churchman. 
“A noble novel. The most brilliant, the 
most spirited and dashing, and the most manly 
novel of the season.” 


The Literary World. 

“ Never has Mr. Meredith’s genius been more 
evident than in this latest novel. It is artistic, 
dramatic, absolutely original, and it makes an 
ineffaceable impression on the mind.” 


The Boston Beacon. 
“ Indisputably one of the author’s best pro- 
ductions, and a landmark in later Victorian 
prose.” 


*«" Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


The Life of Frances Power 
Cobbe 


By Herself. An autobiography of extraordinary 
interest, of one of the foremost Englishwomen of 
this century. With a Portrait and a Picture of 
her Home. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 


Familiar Letters of Thoreau 


Edited. with an Introduction and Notes, by 
FRANK B. SANBORN. Uniform with Riverside 
Edition of Thoreau’s Works. With a full Index. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Pearl of India 


An informing and very readable book about 
Ceylon, by M. M. BALLov, author of “ Due 
East,” “Due West,” “Due North,” “ Due 
South,” “ Under the Southern Cross,” “ Equa- 
torial America,” “ The New Eldorado,” “ Aztec 
Land,” “ The Story of Malta,” etc. Crown 8vo, 


$1.50. 
Sweet Clover: A Romance 
of the White City 


A charming love story inwoven with phases of 
the Great Fair, by CLARA LouIse BURNHAM, 
author of **‘ Next Door,” “ Dr. Latimer,” “ Miss 
Bagg’s Secretary,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Coeur d’Alene 


A dramatic account of riots in the Cceur d’ Alene 
mines in 1892, with an engaging love story, by 
MARY HALLOCK FOoore, author of “* John Bode- 
win’s Testimony,” “ The Led-Horse Claim,” 
“In Exile,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
Sold by ali Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 East 17th Street, New York 


MRS. PEARY 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL 
A year among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. 


Superbl Illustrated. DeVinne Press. Price, $2.00. 
CONTEMPORARY PUB. CO., 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 


oot and Case. A new book for Singin 
Schools, Singing Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes. The Best book of its kind ever published. 
Everything in it is mew. Price socents postpaid. 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


G. F. Root & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 
ontains Sacred and Seculagy Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and arranged expressly for 
thisbook. There is alsoa short elementary course 
of instruction inthe book. Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F.Campigiio. A collection of Preludes 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selected 
from the works of the best writers. Price, $2.00 


postpaid. 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
ition. Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
ated fortearing. Price a5 cents postpaid, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI— NEW YORK — CHICAGO 


OF SONC. 


The Higher Criticism of 
the Bible Explained 


and every seeming naccuracy accounted for to the satis- 
taction of the most rigid critic who will but read honestly 
and with unprejudiced mind. 

FREE LITERATURE 


in re to the above sent on receipt of 2c. postage 
SWEDENBORG PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 


The used at the great C. E. Convention at Cleve- 
land, July. 1894, were selections from the new book, 


Christian Endeavor Hymns 
By IRA D. SANKEY 
830 per 100, not prepaid. 35c. each by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 
76 East Oth St.. New York. 21s Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 


at all Stove, 
Hardware, and House Furnishing 
Dealers, or mailed postpaid for 30 cts. 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 


— 
> 
| 
Alaska Stove Lifter. 
ALWAYS 2 | 
20th Edition—Postpaid for cents (or stampa) COLD 
| HE HUMAN HAIR, | 
Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. A. London, | 
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A Little Magnate 


Little Archie Crowley, of Dellwood, Minn 
is, says the Milwaukee “Sentinel,” proba 


_ the youngest railway manager in the world 
- Archie is but seven years old, yet he controls 


an entire electrical railroad. It is true that 
the road is but one-tenth of a mile in length, 
nevertheless it is fitted out just as complefely 
as any road that is run by grown persons. 
Archie is President, Secretary, conductor, 
brakeman, and motorman, while his sisters and 
playmates are the passengers. The road was 
built for Archie by his father, who isa St. Paul 
banker. 

There are three cars on the road—one 
motor car and two passenger cars. Each car 
is five feet long and two feet wide. It is not 
a trolley road. Instead of a trolley wire there 


is a long strip of iron which lies between the’ 


tracks and supplies the electricity which 
makes the cars move along. On the motor 
car is the rheostat, which is an arrangement 
for controlling the electric current. By using 
it Archie can make his cars move as fast or 
as slow as he pleases. On this car, also, are 
the motor and the brake, and also the revers- 
ing switch which makes the cars move back- 
ward. 

At one end of the road is the power-house 
where the electricity is generated. The elec- 
tric current comes from a small dynamo which 
is driven by a petroleum engine. There is 
also a shed where the cars are stored at night 
and in winter-time. In the power-house 
everything is arranged just the same as if it 
were a large station run by a regular company. 

But Archie is the company in this case. 
His road is on the hill by the side of White 
Bear Lake, and he is the only boy. in that 
region whois liable to go coasting in summer- 
time. He himself will tell you, the best of all 
is that in this kind of coasting you do not 
have to walk back up the hill. The electric- 
ity pulls youup. Archieis very proud of his 
road, and spends the days carrying his sisters 
and their dolls along the road. Hecan stop 
any place on the way, so he pretends there 
are several stations, and his sisters get out. 
Then he takes them up again when he comes 
back, and collects make-believe money from 


them. They all have a very good time riding 


on the cars, and Arehie is learning a great deal 
about electricity. 


Hungary’s Thousandth Year 


The Hungarians, says the London “ Daily 
News,” are making preparations on a grand 
scale for a millennial exhibition,’'and the Gov- 
ernment addressed a prayer to the Emperor 
that he might lend them all the historic relics 
in his possession which have any connection 
with Hungarian history. The Emperor, our 
Vienna correspondent says, granted the re- 
quest, and a number of Hungarian historians 
and antiquarians have come to Vienna to study 
the imperial collections and make a list of the 
objects in question. 

They have selected a great number, which 
represent a value of 2,000,000 florins—if the 
value of unique historical relics can be ex- 
pressed in figures. Among these objects are 
copies of the portraits in relief of King Ma- 
thias, Corvinus, and Queen Beatrix ; a bronze 
bust of Mary, Queen of Hungary; bronze 
reliefs of Adrien Fries, illustrating the Hun- 
garian wars; the remnants of the crown of 
King Andreas and the imperial globe, dating 
from the fourteenth century; thedouble cross 
that belonged to Lewis the Great, with relics 
of Christ’s cross, a map of Hungary engraved 
in a metal plate, a nautilus-shaped cup with 
the arms of the Batthyanis. 

It is easy to imagine what efforts will be 
made in Hungary to prevent these objects 
from returning to Vienna when once they 
have been in the Hungarian capital; and if 
once they are left there, surely Prague would 
ask for all that referred to Bohemia in the im- 
perial collections, and Cracow for all that 
referred to Poland. 


—A descendant of the famous Hans Hol- 
bein, the’ painter, was sent to the poorhouse 
in Aussig, Austria, a few days ago asa vagrant. 
He is a member of the nobility, and learned 
photography as a livelihood. 


: 6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., N. Y. 


Boys’ Clothin g¢ Dep’ 


(Second Floor) | 


BOYS’ MILITARY SUITS 


OVERCOATS 


We are making a Special Feature of Boys’ Military Suits and Overcoats, 
made of the regulation material, in the best manner, at prices much lower 
than are usually asked. We carry all sizes in stock, and are prepared to 


furnish estimates for any quantity. 


ONE LOT BLUE SUITS, 
5 TO 15 YEAR SIZES, 


Double-Breasted 


Cheviot Suits 


all wool, 5 to 15 years, plain blue and 
fancy colors, 


3.98 
Long Pants Suits 


14 to 19 years, 


6.89 upward. 
Young Men’s Suits 


34 to 38 chest measure; all the 
new styles at 


LOWEST PRICES 


6.75 


Complete Stock 
FALL AND WINTER 


Overcoats” Reefers 


One lot Kilt Overcoats, 
all wool Cheviot, 


worth 3.98. 


Large Stock 
Boys’ Hats, Waists, 
Blouses, Sweaters, Etc. 


Men’s Smoking Jackets 
and Bath Robes at 


LOWEST PRICES 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York 
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Carpenter-Bees and Their Nests 


Of the instincts of insects, says a writer in 
“Chambers’s Journal,” we find examples to 
parallel those of the larger animals; by one 
important test—the construction of buildings 
and habitations—the sagacity of these tribes 
outstrips that of all others, and vies, in its 
way, with the most singular efforts of human- 
ity. Urged by the necessity of the preserva- 
tion of their species, many whose term of life 
does not admit of them nurturing their young 
—which, moreover, are peculiarly exposed to 
danger—exhibit a foresight ely marvelous 
and an indomitable perseverance in anticipat- 
ing wants which they cannot supply at the 
time of need. In like manner, other insects, 
in their architectural skill, while they have the 
interests of their offspring at heart, chiefly or 
otherwise, as the case may be, keep also their 
own conservation in view against changes of 
temperature and natural enemies. 

The art of boring symmetrical tunnels in 
wood culminates with the carpenter-bees, so 
termed from their carpenter-like capabilities. 
Numbers of the members of this class are 
enormous and very beautiful. Xy/ocopa vio- 
/acia—the generic name signifies a wood-cutter 
—larger than the largest humblebee, exhibits 
choice contrast of color in its brilliant, velvety 
black body, its wings of a rich violet. Several 
African species claim more than a passing 
glance from those to whom beauty affords 
delight : black body, with bronze-green irides- 
cent wings ; body black and orange, with iri- 
descent wings ; body pale yellowish-green, with 
transparent wings—these are lovely combina- 
tions of hues displayed. England is believed 
to possess no specimens of these charming 
creatures. Their tasks are as interesting as 
they themselves. They show partiality for 
old posts or palings, or the woodwork of 
houses which is soft because commencing to 
decay ; but apparently they do not form fresh 
tunnels save when old ones are not to be had. 

The bee usually begins boring obliquely 
across the grain of the wood, about two days 
being taken to make the workman’s own 
length; but this may not be so easily done as 
the remainder, which runs parallel with the 
sides of the wood for from twelve to eighteen 
inches. Sometimes an excavation or two suf- 
fice, which generally take opposite directions 
from the opening; sometimes the bee cuts 
extra galleries, one above the other, using the 
same opening. Sharp jaws, moved by power- 
ful muscles, are its only tools; and as it de- 
scends into the heart of the solid wood the 
tunnel is swept clean and regular with stiff 
brushes of hair on the legs, and all raspings 
made in eating the burrow out are cast forth 
from the entrance. The sawdust expelled be- 
comes of subsequent use. One by one, suc- 
cessive partitions of the chippings, caused to 
adhere with some sticky fluid, probably saliva, 
are constructed, dividing the entire tunnel 
into cells somewhat less than an inch long. 
Each is supplied with an egg and a compound 
of pollen and honey; the door is closed; but 
before deserting her bevy finally, the bee forms 
a lateral opening from the outside to the bot- 
tom of the cells and chokes it with sawdust 
paste; and through this the young escape when 
the time for their emergence arrives. 


The Inventor of the Postal Card 


The postal card is a very simple contriv- 
ance, and yet what a prominent factor in cor- 
respondence it has become in modern business 
transactions! No less than 1,150 millions of 
them are, says H. T. Frueauff in the “ Free 
Press” of Easton, Pa., used annually in the 
civilized world. They unite the most distant 
hamlet with the largest cities in this country 
and Europe. None would have thought that 
in twenty-five years they would come into such 
general use. The honor of this cheap and 
convenient means of communication belongs 
to Professor Emanuel Herrmann, of Vienna. 
On January 26, 1869, he wrote a letter to the 
“ Neue Freie Presse” in Vienna, in which he 
developed his plan of a simple card which 
should be issued at two kreutzer (4-5 cent) 
by the post-office department, and which 
would be good for the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. At first the department objected to 


making the price as low as two kreutzer, but 


‘Herrmann and those interested in his plan 


agreed to three kreutzer. But Professor 
objected to the extra kreutzer, so that finally 
the Government agreed to the cheaper rate, 
and, on October 1, 1860, the first postal card 
ever issued was put on sale in Vienna. Some 
years later Germany also adopted Professor 
Herrmann’s postal-card idea, but it was not a 
great success till the Franco-Prussian war 
broke oft, when they came into general use’in 
Germany. Gradually other countries issued 
them. The United States, which handles 
them by the million now, was one of the last 
countries to adopt Professor Herrmann’s idea. 
It will be interesting to know that he was born 
in Klagenfurt in 1839, and that in 1882 he 
was appointed Professor of Natural Economy 
at the University of Vienna. 


free. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa, 
tough glass. 


“Pearl glass” and “ pearl 
top” are the best in the world, 
but good for nothing unless 
you get the right shape and 
size for your lamp. You want 
the ‘Index to Chimneys ”— 


Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
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Soap 


Soap must 
Be cooling. 
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Toilet Soap 


“In it is all the good there can be in all good soap. 


A million folks use it every day — a million clean witnesses. 

If you could see what goes into most soap— veril perfume 
covers a multitude of impurities— you would use Buttermilk 
soap or go soapless. 

Buttermilk soap sells at half high-grade soap prices. 


Sold by almost everybody who sells soap. 

If buy it comms send six 2-cent stamps, 
and‘ we will send you a full size cake. 

COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 185 and 187 Wabash 


Ave., Chicago. 


Buttermilk 
Shaving Stick 


Sold everywhere for ten cents. 
Sample box mailed on receipt of five 
2-cent stamps. It is for all gentle- 
men, and all gentlemen will use it 
as soon as all gentlemen 

about it. 
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Besides being the leading sugar 
State, Louisiana is also the 
greatest producer of rice in 
this country. Despite the fact that this cereal 
is now worth in the open market but little 
more than one-half the ruling price of three 
years ago, profits seem to be attractive enough, 
judging from the sworn statement of a planter 
who last year harvested 2,000 barrels of rice 
from as many hundred acres. After saving 
175 barrels for seed and feed, he sold the 
remainder for $3 abarrel. Deducting the total 
cost of producing this crop, he made a net 
profit of nearly $3,500. Another cultivator 
writes: “I know a number of farmers who 
have for the past three years averaged fifteen 
barrels per acre, and their net average price 
per barrel for the three years was $2.85. These 
figures give gross receipts of $42.75 per acre.” 
These facts are significant compared with the 
sufferings of the growers of wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, or barley in the North, or of cotton in the 
South. Rice is certainly no harder to culti- 
vate. As the Carolina swamps do not seem 
to be so good for rice-culture as the dry and irri- 
gated Louisiana lands, there has been a great 
increase in acreage and production in the latter 
State. While the Carolinas used to produce 
three-quarters of the domestic crop, Louisiana 
now produces at least two-thirds. Her pro- 
duction has risen from 2,000,000 pounds in 
1886 to nearly 190,000,000 pounds last year 
of export rice alone. Such an advance is due 
not alone to climate, but to the greater enter- 
prise of the Louisianians in introducing labor- 
saving machinery. Indeed, it is stated that 
rice-raising for commerce began with the ad- 
vent of the Iowa colony and the twine-bind- 
ing harvesters in 1884. However, the low 
prices of the past year have had their legiti- 
mate effect in Louisiana in temporarily reduc- 
ing the acreage. 


The Rice Crop 
in Louisiana 


We are perhaps too blinded by 
The South the marvelous strides made by 

the industries of the “ New South ” 
during the past ten years to fully realize that 
the assessed value of property in the Southern 
States is even a little less than it was in 1860, 
just before the war. Maryland, Florida, and 
Texas are the only States that to-day show as 
much wealth as in that year. To these sur- 
prising facts the editor of the “ Manufacturers’ 
Record ” has been calling attention, and the 
figures which he cites are interesting indeed. 
Between 1850 and 1860 the South constructed 
more mileage than the combined New England 
and Middle States. True,in 1850 these North- 
ern sections led the South by nearly twenty- 
five hundred miles, but in 1860 the mileage of 
the South exceeded that of these sections by 
almost four hundred miles. Though with 
only one-third of our country’s population, in 
the latter year more than one-half of our entire 
agricultural products were raised in the South, 
which had as well thirty per cent. of the entire 
banking capital. The South's assessed value 
was $5,200,000,000, or forty-four per cent. of 
the total assessed value of the United States. 
Then came the war, costing to the conquered, 
according to some estimates, an aggregate loss 
of over $5,000,000,000. Meanwhile, and dur- 
ing the misrule of the reconstruction period, 
the wealth of the North was increasing with 
startling rapidity. In 1870 Massachusetts 
listed for taxes more than one-half as much 
property as was represented by the fourteen 
Southern States combined. From being in 
1860 the third State in wealth, proportionately 
to the number of inhabitants, South Carolina 
dropped to the thirtieth rank in 1870; from 
the fourth, Mississippi became the thirty- 
fourth ; and from the seventh, Georgia became 
the thirty-ninth. While since the Civil War 
the population has doubled, and during the 
past decade there has been a tremendous ad- 
vance in the agriculture and industries of the 
South, and twenty-five thousand miles of rail- 
way have been constructed, the assessed valua- 
tion is not quite as great as it was thirty years 


ago. 


Another Railway 
Reorganized 


It is one of the hopeful 
signs of the times that, con- 
sidering the financial de- 
pression, the reorganizations of railway prop- 


erties have so far béen singularly successful. 
Following the Richmond Terminal’s rehabili- 
tation as the Southern Railway, and the New 
York and New England’s welcome retirement 
from a “mystery” manipulation, came the 
news, on the first of this month, that the re- 
organization of the Minneapolis and St. Louis 
Railway has been finally assured. The mana- 
gers of the underwriting syndicate have now 
received subscriptions for the entire five mill- 
ions of néw bonds and for the preferred stock 
of half that amount, provided for in the 
amended plan of reorganization. ‘The sale of 
the property is announced for October 11, 
under the decree for foreclosing the improve- 
ment and equipment mortgage. The managers’ 
statement is as follows: 
The plan empowers the committee to buy in the 
property and to form anew company which will be 
reed from all the obligations ot the present com- 
pany, except the underlying 6 and 7 per cent. mort- 
e bonds, the principal of which amounts to 
$4,718,000. The new company will issue $2.500,000 
of nrst preferred 5 per cent. cumulative stock, $4,000.- 
ooo of second preferred stock, and $6,000,000 of com- 
mon stock, these two latter classes being the same in 
amount as the prefe and common stock ot the 
present company. The new company will also issue 
$10,000,000 of first consolidated mortgage 5 per cent. 
torty-year gold bonds, of which there sha)! be reserved 
for the retirement of underlying bonds $4,718.000, 
ovens in the hands of the committee $5,252,000 to 
be u in the purchase of the paseerty to acquire 
other Supeteneung underlying bonds and to pay 


interest. 
The bonds so issued not being equal to all the 
necessities of the rcorganization, an assessment of 
25 per share will be levied upon the present pre- 
erred and common stock. and $2,500,000 of the new 
first ~~ stock will be issued therefor, and 
shall entitled to dividends of 5 per cent. per 
annum, cumulative and subject to retirement at par 
and accrued dividends upon due notice. The new 
second preferred and common stock shall be entitled 
to non-cumulative dividends of 5 per cent., and any 
net earnings, in any year after paying it, shall be 
aque’ to equal dividends on the second preferred 
and common stock. 

Under this plan the fixed charges of the new com- 
pany will be $580,540. The net revenues of the 
property, after payment of expenses, taxes, and rent- 
als, as shown by the receiver’s report, have averaged 
$798.437 per annum for the three years ending June 
30 of this year, from which it appears that during the 
period mentioned the surplus earnings have n 
sufficient to more than pay the 5 per cent. dividends 
on the proposed issue of first preferred stock. 

It is a satisfaction to note that 
in his recent report Superintend- 
ent Pierce, of the Insurance De- 
partment of New York State, after showing 
the enormous increase in gross assets, in poli- 
cies, and in insurance paid, is justly severe on 
companies organized under the insurance law, 
it is true, but which are in reality nothing but 
gambling concerns. They offer a money pay- 
ment upon the expiration of a given period of 
time, without the slightest reference to death 
or to disability. Some States have already 
declared these companies illegal, and we 
heartily agree with Mr. Pierce that there 
should be blotted from New York’s statute- 
books, by proper amendments to our insur- 
ance law, any recognition of irresponsible and 


dishonest concerns. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

308 & 310 

Walnut St., 


Bogus 
Insurance 


THE PALATINE INSURANCE CO., tta. 
OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
152 Broadway, New York 
Assets in U. S., 82,255,974.58 


Surplus, 507,349.80 


7rustees: Louis FITZGERALD, ASHBEL GREEN, 
CuHauncey M. Depew. 
WM. BELL and WM. WOOD, Joint Managers 
WM. M. BALLARD, Branch Secretary. 


Make the Most of 
Your 
Prosperity 


You must not only 
save, but make your 
Savings carn their ut- 
most. You should have 
at least 6% interest. 

Send for our pam- 
phlet ; free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. mex. 


Please mention The Outlook 


New York Guaranty & 
. Indemnity Co. 


59 TO 65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, = = $1 ,000,000 


In addition toitsspecial charter privileges, this 
Company possesses all the powers of Trust Compa- 
nies under the New York Banking Laws; acts as 
Trustee for Corporations, firms, and individuals, as 
Executor or Administrator of estates, and is a legal 
depository of trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R, TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George F. Baker, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E, Orr, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes, ~ H, McK. Twombly. 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C, Whitney, | 

J. Hood Wright. 


CHEQUE - 
THE CHBQUES OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON, have been used by travellers and remit- 
ters for over OTT Years. ae are absolutely 
SECURE, NEGOTIABLE, CONVENIENT, SATIS- 
FACTORY. Are issued in amounts from £1 up- 
wards. 15,000 Agents cash them in all of the 
world. Also Hotels, Tradesmen, &c. nd for de- 
ERICK W 


jscriptive pamphlet. FRED . PE 
P'Gen’l Agent, 2 Wall St., New York. 


| 


Philadelphia 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


%GUARANTEED 


. By Bonds deposited with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received. 
BUFFALO SAYINGS AND LOAN ASS’N 
1334 E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Georce WapswortTH, Pres. OSIAH JeweTT, Treas 


WE you have guessed life 
nsurance may be wrong. you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
Penn MutTvat LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ANNUITY BONDS 


afford advantages to investors not obtainable elsewhere 
For descriptive matter and further information address 


B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 


EIGHT PER CENT. 


WARRANTS STATE, COUNTY, SCHOOL «CITY 
Bail 


List. Manager Bast. Office 
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The Peary Expedition 


We note elsewhere in this paper the bare 
fact that the Peary Arctic Expedition has re- 
turned to Newfoundland, having been baffled 
in its purposes by heavy storms. The follow- 
ing account is given by the New York “Sun” 
of the history of the expedition : 


All reports from the lands within the Arctic circle 
agree that the past winter and spring were a period 
of exceptional rigor. The floe-ice moving down 
Davis Strait has been unusually heavy. North of 
Spitzbergen Wellman saw islands so blocked with 
ice that he could not reach them, though often at 
that season they have a clear-water horizon to the 
north. Last year, when the Falcon took Lieutenant 
Peary’s party north, she steamed up Bowdoin Bay 
wholly unimpeded by ice, and seeing only a few i¢e- 
bergs dotting the water surface. It was nearly three 
weeks earlier than the time, this year, when she at 
last succeeded in forcing her way through the ice- 
covered bay to Peary’s winter quarters. 

It was a bad year for Polar enterprise. We know 
of only one aspirant for Arctic honors who has rea- 
son to feel perfectly satisfied. This gentleman is 
Mr. Stein, who hoped to lead a party through Jones 
Sound and enter the unknown sea west of Ellesmere 
Land. He failed to raise the sum of money he 
needed, and did not start. It was just as well, for 
the Falcon found Jones Sound choked with ice, and 
there is little probability that the Sound was avail- 
able as a highway at any period during the season. 

Peary had reason to expect very severe weather 
during the first part of his sledge journey on the ice- 
cap. The coldest period of the Arctic year is likely 
to occur in February or March. Two years earlier, 
however, Peary saw no such terrible storm in March 
as that which killed his dogs and ruined his sledge 
journey last spring. Then the coldest weather and 
the greatest storm occurred in February. The story 
of Peary’s forty-five days on the ice-cap in March 
and April last will doubtless be one of the most 
thrilling chapters in the history of Arctic endeavor. 
We can scarcely conceive the hapless condition of 
the little party, half buried as they were in the snow, 
a mile above the sea-level, a perfect hurricane pour- 
ing down the gentle slope of the inland ice, and the 
temperature fifty degrees below zero. 

In 1892 the lowest temperature throughout his 
journey on the ice-cap was five degrees below zero. 
After the first week out he did not use his sleeping- 
bags, but simply lay upon the snow in his fur cloth- 
ing and slept in perfect comfort. He carried no 
tent, and built no snow shelter except in very stormy 
weather. He traveled 1,300 miles in seventy-nine 
days; during eight he was snowLound in camp. 
This year, on the same Arctic highway, he journeyed 
only 250 miles, out and back, in forty-five days. 
These comparisons show how completely the Arctic 
explorer is at the mercy of circumstances. If 
conditions favor him, he may do good work. If not, 
there is nothing to do save to accept the unavoidable 
and bow before defeat with the best possible grace. 

In his letters to the “‘Sun,” which will probably 
reach us in a few days, the explorer will doubtless 
give us the details of some unique Arctic experiences. 
Tidal influences have never been a conspicuous phe- 
nomenon as observed by North Greenland'explorers. 
In October last. however, a wave, which the explorer 
attributes to tidal action, swept up the narrow chan- 
nel of Bowdoin Bay and nearly overwhelmed his 
little settlement. During the winter, when moon- 
hght sheds peculiar beauty upon the Arctic land- 
scape, the hunters of the party traveled far afield, 
and in the fall and spring two hundred and fifty 
reindeer, about three times as many as the explorer 
secured in 1891-92, were added to his stores. Lest 
some may imagine that the food supply of the na- 
tives will be imperiled by so large a slaughter of 
deer, we may say that this animal cuts no impor- 
tant figure in the cuisine of the Arctic Highlanders. 
Though defeated in its attempt upon the far north, 
the expedition entered the unknown, for a part of 
the unvisited coast of, Melville Bay has now been 
explored. This is the only part of the west coast of 
Greenland that is not outlined on our maps, and 
Astrup was fortunate in being able to reach and 
follow a shore-line that many explorers have found 
unattainable. 

The explorer was fortunate in the fact that the 
reverse which overwhelmed his party on the ice 
came in the first quarter of his journey, while it was 
still comparatively easy to reach a place of shelter. 
He might still have pushed on to the north he was 
striving for if it had not been for the fatal disease 
which seems to be peculiar to Greenland dogs. Other 
explorers have found it impossible, when this disease 
was prevalent, to procure the dogs they needed for 
projected sledge journeys ; but we do not recall that 
this malady has ever before contributed to the de- 
feat of an expedition while on its way. 

All the members of the party are safe and sound, 
and apparently none the worse for their Arctic ex- 
periences. They are almost home, and we .wish we 


might welcome their gallant leader among them as 
they end the eventful journey. He has elected, how- 
ever, to remain behind, with two comrades, at his 
Arctic post. It was two Americans with a sledge 
who made a higher northing than the costliest ex- 
peditions have ever attained. Peary had already 
won his laurels as one of the foremost of Arctic ex- 
plorers. Since he has chosen to keep up the fight 
with the grim ice king, his friends can only hope 
that ithe fates will be kinder to him next year, and 
that his success will be commensurate with his splen- 
did achievements of 1892. 


A Visitor of Prisons 
The New York “Sun” concludes its ac- 


count of the sad death of Miss Ernestine 


Schaffner as follows : 

“ There will be many to sympathize with the 
mother of the young woman. It is nearly ten 
years since she began the work which has 
earned for her the title of ‘ The Tombs Angel.’ 
A poor servant-girl accused of theft went to 
her for assistance. Mrs. Schaffner listened to 
her story, believed that ‘the girl was falsel 
accused, and assisted her to defend herself. 
Establishing this girl’s innocence opened Mrs. 
Schaffner’s eyes to the fact that many an inno- 
cent person might be sent to jail simply for 
lack of means to get legal help and evidence. 

“She began haunting the Tombs prison and 
talking with the prisoners. At the end of a year 
she had the satisfaction of having saved more 
than a dozen men and women from being con- 
victed of crime. Since then she has given 
bail, hired lawyers, and assisted those she be- 
lieved to be innocent in every way in her 


power. Nor does she let her interest cease 
after they are free. She has found places 
for her beneficiaries, lent them money, or 


helped them in some way to self-support. 

“In 1890 Mrs. Schaffner's philanthropic 
work had grown to be so extensive that she 
engaged a lawyer at a salary to attend to the 
legal part of it, and at the same time she 
opened an office near the Tombs at 23 Centre 
Street. Here she advertised: ‘Free Advice 
to the Poor and the Innocent Accused.’ Mrs. 
Schaffner is regularly upon about $20,000 in 
bail bonds, and she has a considerable sum 
lent to those who have been prisoners. 

“It was asserted by some of her friends 
when her work grew extensive that she would 
ruin her fortune by becoming responsible for 
bad characters. 

“ Mrs. Schaffner declared not long ago that 
in all the time she had been helping these peo- 
ple she had not lost, all told, $1,000, and that 
a considerable part of this had been lost in a 
case where a lawyer employed by her recovered 
money deposited as bail and kept it.” 


Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 

—John N. Coyle accepts a call from the First 
Church of Denver, Colo. 

—W. C. Peabody accepts a call from Wilson, N. Y. 

—C. L. French, of Crete, Il., has resigned. 

—W. F. Lowe was ordained at the Winthrop 
Church, Holbrook, Mass., September 4. 

—Thomas T. Stone observed the seventieth anni- 
versary of his ordination to the ministry at Bolton, 
Mass., on September 16. 

—C. J. Anderson has become pastor of the Swed- 
ish Church in Proctor, Vt. 

—S, B. L. Penrose, of Dayton, Wis., has resigned. 

—C, W. Duncan accepts a call to Dexter, Minn. 

—H. A. Coolidge, of Stoddard, N. H., has re- 
signed, and has received a call from Ossipee. 

—J. E. Snowden accepts a call to Fayette, la. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—C. S. Pomeroy died suddenly in Cleveland, O., 
on September 10, at the age of sixty ; he was pastor 
of the Second Church of that city. 

—J. O. Denniston, of Cooperstown, N. Y., has re- 
signed. 

—C. A. Richmond accepts a call to Albany, N. Y. 

—S. M. Campbell has received a call to Englewood, 


iil. 
OTHER CHURCHES 

—A. G. Singsen has resigned the rectorship of St. 
Peter’s Church (P. E.), Bainbridge, N. Y.. and 
accepted a call to Trinity Church, Findlay. O. 

—Churchill Satterlee accepts the rectorship of 
Grace Church (P. E.), Morganton, N. C. 

—A. B. Whitney has resigned the pastorate of the 
Baptist church, Indianapolis, Ind. 

—F. L. Hopkins, of Fayville, Mass., has received 
acall from the Baptist church in Felchville, Vt. 

—W. A. Ruppert has resigned the pastorate of the 
Baptist church in Detroit, Mich, 


Washing Silver. 


Soaps containing alkali are unfit for 
this purpose. It’s said we make the 
only soap suitable for that work. 


It’s - 
SILVER T - 

CON 
EL SOAP 


is one of those fortunate combina- 
tions that produce perfect results. 
If you prefer a soap for cleaning 
silver it will please you. 15 cts. 
By mail, post-paid, 20 cts. in stamps. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New Yorn 


BOOKS BY 


Hamilton Wright Mabie 


Short Studies in Literature 


1zmo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


“ He treats of material and form, of race and per- 
sonality, of Nature and the spirit of the age, of 
naturalism, classicism, and romanticism, of the 
epic, the drama, and the lyric, of criticism and the 
novel, and of the interaction of one nation upon 
the other in the world’s literature. He thus passes 
in review the whole historic field of literary form, 
and examines the watchwords of all critical schoo 
In general, his presentation is just, his illustrations 
sufficiently apt; and his own remarks show both a 
tolerant and progressive spirit. As an introduction 
to the general ideas which are involved in the knowl- 
edge of literature and the critical a preciation of it, 
> work could hardly be bettered. '— The Nation, 

anuary 


“ It is not too much to oy Mr. Mabie, as Saints- 
bury has said of Hazlitt, ‘He isa born man of let- 
ters, and cannot help turning everything he touches 
into literature.’ ’’—Chicago Dial. 


Essays in 
Literary Interpretation 


12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


“ The critical work of Mr. Mabie is of that high and 
quality which recalls Matthew Arnold’s 
saying that criticism and creation are not exclusive 
terms in literature. No one has a deeper, truer, or 
more syupeenettc sense of the close relation to life 
than Mr. Mabie, and he is in full touch with the 
spirit of our day. His own books, we believe, like 
those he loves to write about, ‘are born not in the 
in but in experience.’ —Review of Reviews. 


My Study Fire 


A Book of Meditation on Literary Themes. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


“ This little volume of meditation comes with 
pecumas aptness at the time when autumn fires are 

hting and autumnal glows are breaking on the 
hills. I mused, the fire burned’ is the key- 
note of the collection ; and the musings are those of 
a cultivated scholar in his study alcove, thinking 
over the dreams and doings of life in men as well as 
in books, connecting each meditation with a passing 
season, a perishing or a new-born month, and em- 
broidering the thought with sparkles of imagination 
or flashes from the dancing bitumen-heap at his feet. 
Mr. Mabie writes with an ease and grace sprung from 
long, practice and long familiarity with the ‘ saintly 
swell’ that inheres in a good prose.” ~The Critic. 


Under the Trees and 


Elsewhere 


A Book of Out-of-Door Life and Fancy. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


“ The latter portion of this volume contains two 
ay prose idyls. The first, ‘In the Forest of 
Arden,’ is in eleven parts, each having a motto from 
*As You Like It.’ It may be cal an idyl of 
Nature, and has a profound moral running through 
it, at times almost ing the reader who attempts 
to translate it into ordinary ethical language, while 
lsewhere it is brought out with a clearness which 
hows the author’s determination that this feature 
should not be obscured by an excess of subtlety. The 
second, possessing the same characteristics, may be 
called an idyl of the imagination. It is in six parts, 
each having a motto from the * Tempest.’ Uniquein 
their design and construction, they furnish a fitting 
ending to one of the most delightful books ever writ- 
ten bya scholarly student of Nature.” —Churchman. 
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About People 


—Every year a Jewish girl in Frankfurt- 
Germany, receives a dowry of $2,500, the in 
come of a bequest by Baron Rothschild. Any 
respectable Jewess not younger than seven- 
teen or older than thirty-six may apply, and 
lots are drawn for the prize. 

—Samuel White, of Clinton, Mass., is a de- 
scendant in the fifth generation from Pere- 
grine White, the first white child born in New 
Englagl. He is ninety years old. Mr. White 
is a famer, and in haying-time he may be 
found in the fields mowing and raking as 
briskly as either of his two sons, who are re- 
spectively fifty-eight and sixty years old. 

—Father Hyacinthe is delivering a course of 
holiday lectures to workingmen at the Salle 
Vauthier. One of these was on “ Anarchy 
and Family Life.” He said the spread of 
Anarchism was a sure sign of decadence. The 
best means against it was to develop in 
the masses family feeling, and particularly the 
sentiment of parental authority. If in eco- 
nomical affairs Anarchism is destructive of 
security, in moral affairs it warps all notions 
of just and unjust, of good and evil. 

—The oldest active professor in Germany is 
said to be Privy Councilor Stickel, Professor 
of Oriental Languages at Jena, who recently 
celebrated the ninetieth anniversary of his 
birth. It was Professor Stickel who answered 
Prince bismarck’s question as to his age in the 
following manner: “I have seen Napoleon I. 
—Germany in its condition of deepest disgrace; 
I have known Goethe, and in him seen Ger- 
many at the pinnacle of its literary develop- 
ment; and now I see in your Highness him 
who brought our Fatherland to the pinnacle of 
political development.” 

—A minister who could not secure the 
charge of a church once implored Dr. Parker 
to explain the reason of his difficulty, says an 
English exchange. He'was scholarly, studi- 
ous, well-informed, willing to work; but no 
church would look at him. He offered to stand 
up in the corner of Dr. Parker’s study and 
preach his best sermon. At the end of the 
performance Dr. Parker delivered his verdict. 
It was brief, incisive, and summary. “ Now 
I can tell you,” he said, “ why you cannot get 
a church. For the last half-hour you have 
not been trying to get something into my 
mind, but something off yours; that is the 
reason.” 

—Lovers of Charles Dickens’s works will be 
interested to hear that there is still in the em- 
ploy of the London, Tilbury, and Southend 
Railway Company the original of the charac- 
ter whom Dickens named “ Lamps” in his 
story “Mugby Junction,” which appeared 
first as a Christmas number. He is the lamp- 


foreman at Tilbury (the original Mugby Junc- 
tion), and is named Chipperfield, though he 
generally answers to the name of “Chipper” 
on the line. Though practically past work 
now, he is retained in the service of the Com- 
pany in recognition of his long service. He 
is very proud of the important part he plays 


in “Mugby Junction,” and is always willing to 
_ talk with travelers about his association with 


Dickens, who was always very kind to him; 
but he is proudest of all of the copy of the 


_ story which Dickens himself presented to him, 


and which he can sometimes be persuaded to 
exhibit. 


Three Disraeli Anecdotes 


Lord Dufferin tells three characteristic 
stories of Disraeli: 

“One of my earliest encounters with Mr. 
Disraeli,” writes his Lordship, “was in Brook 
Street, the afternoon of the day he had won 
his Buckinghamshire election. I stopped to 
congratulate him on his successful campaign, 
when he said to me, ‘ Yes, I said rather a good 
thing on the hustings yesterday. There was 
a fellow in the crowd who kept calling me a 
man of straw, without any stake in the coun- 
try, and asking what I stood upon, so I said, 
“ Well, it is true I do not possess the broad 
acres of Lord So-and-so, or the vast acres of 
the Duke of A., but if the gentleman wants to 
know upon what I stand, I will tell him—I 
stand on my head.”’ 

“Many years after, I passed him again as 
he was strolling up hatless from the House of 


Commons to speak to some, colleagues in. 
the House of Lords. Happening to inquire’ 


whether he had read a certain novel, he said, 
‘Oh, I have no time for novel-reading now. 
Moreover, when I want to read a novel I 
write it.’” 

The third story relates to Lord Dufferin’s 
mother and her first glimpse of the elder Dis- 
raeli. She knew the younger one, and, “the 
elder Disraeli being as yet more celebrated 
than his son, my mother had expressed a de- 
sire to see him. But the introduction could 
not be managed, inasmuch as at this particular 
moment Mr. Disraeli had quarreled with his 
father. One Silieemine, however, he arrived 
with his father in \his right hand, so to speak, 
in Mrs. Norton’s\drawing-room at Story’s- 
gate. Setting him n in a chair, and look- 
ing at him as if he were e object of wirtu 
of which he wanted to dispo 
turned round to my mother, and Seid, in his 
somewhat pompous voice: ‘ Mrs. Blackwood, 
I have brought you my father. I have be- 
come reconciled to my father on two condi- 
tions. The first was that he should come and 
see you; the second, that he should pay my 
debts.’ ” 
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Bits of Fun 


Office-Seeker—Mr. President, don’t you re- 
member me? President—Yes, but I cannot 
place you.— 7rwuth. 

“ Did you ever try the faith cure, Tompkins?” 
“Yes. It cured me, too.” “ What of ?” “ Faith 
in the faith cure.”—/udge. 

Miss Trill—I love to hear the birds sing. 
Jack Downright (warmly)—So do I. They 
never attempt a piece beyond their ability.— 
Tit-Bits. 

“That was a very reasonable request the 
Rev. Mr. Whitetie made last Sunday.” “ What 
was it?” “He requested that no buttons be 
contributed for the heathen without garments 
attached to them.—/era/d. 

Judge—How do you account for the fact 
that the man’s watch was found in your pocket? 
Prisoner— Y our Honor, life is made up of in- 
explicable mysteries, and I trust your Honor 
will so instruct the jury.— Puck. 

The important announcement is cabled from 
England that Baby York will be vaccinated 
within the next three weeks. Smallpox is one 
of the very few things that the royal family 
of Great Britain is not willing to take.— Wor/d. 

“ Suppose the word ‘male’ is taken out of 
our Constitution sooner or later. Do you 
suppose we'll ever have a woman President ?” 
“No. No married woman could spare the 
time, and no single woman would confess to 
the requisite age.”— Harper's Bazar. 


“Well, Edith, how do you like going to 

school? Is your teacher nice?” “No, I don’t 
like her one bit! She put me in a chair and 
told me to sit there for the present; and I sat 
and sat and sat, and she never gave me a 
present.” — Avangelist. 
_“ Do you think,” said the intellectual young 
woman, “ that there is any truth in the theory 
that big creatures are better-natured than 
small ones?” “Yes,” answered the young 
man, “I do. Look at the difference between 
the Jersey mosquito and the Jersey cow.”— 
Life. 


Something to Look Forward to.—Farmer 
Brown (aiter fourteen hours at haying)— 
Never mind, Tommy; hayin’ don't last for 
ever. Jest remember that winter’s comin’ 
soon, an’ nothin’ to do but saw wood an’ ’tend 
the cattle an’ go to school an’ study nights.— 
Harper's Bazar. 


One of the proctors of the Dublin Univer- 
sity had a dog whose eyes were very unequal 
in size. A friend once expressed surprise at 
this peculiar characteristic. “ Yes,” said the 
owner, “and he takes a mean advantage of the 
fact whenever I have a stranger to dine with 
me. He first gets fed on one side of my 
guest, and then goes round the table to the 
other side and pretends to be a different dog.” 
— 7it Bits. 


Mr. Maxim’s Air-Ship 


Mr. Hiram S. Maxim, the inventor of the 
Maxim gun, gives in the “ North American 
Review ” a description of his air-ship, and of 
the trial at Baldwyn Park, England, recently, 
in which the machine broke loose from the 
overhead rail intended to keep it down for 
experimental purposes, and actually did (Mr. 
Maxim says) “fly ” a little. The apparatus is 
driven by steam generated in a fine network 
of copper tubes % of an inch in diameter, 
1-50 of an inch thick, and 8 feet long. This 
boiler has been tested under 235 pounds steam- 
pressure. The fuel used is naphtha, of 72 


degrees Baumé; the burner has 7,650 jets. 


For experimental purposes, and perhaps as an 

almost indispensable condition of starting, the 

initial momentum is imparted by running the 

machine on rails. Mr. Maxim has a track 

1,800 feet long at Baldwyn Park, on which he 

tests the working of all parts of the machine. 
Mr. Maxim says : 


The first trials with these planes (the main 
aeroplane and four auxiliary planes) in position 
were made on the 31st of July last, on a per- 
fectly calm day, and three runs were made, the 
first with 150 pounds pressure of steam per square 
inch. The speed was twenty-six miles an hour, and 
the maximum lift 2,750 pounds. The second run was 
made with 240 pounds of steam. ... The maxi- 


mum lift was 4,700 pounds. Then everything was 
made ready for a final test with practically the full 
power of the. engines. Careful observers were sta- 
tioned on each side of the tragk, and | took two men 
with me on the machine, the duty of one.being to 
observe the pressure-gauges, and that of the other to 
observe and note the action of the wheels on the Ge 
per track. The machine was tied up to a dynamom- 
eter, the engines started with a boiler-pressure of 
310 pounds, and with a screw-thrust of a little 
more than 2,100 pounds. Upon liberating the ma- 
chine it started forward with great rapidity, while 
the screws rotated at a terrific rate. I turned on 
slightly more gas, and the pressure almost instantly 
rose to 320 pounds to the square inch, and blew off 
at the safety-valve at that pressure. After running 
a few hundred feet, the machine was completely lifted 
off the lower rails, and all four of the upper wheels 
were engaged on the upper or safety rail. After run- 
ning a few hundred feet in this position, the speed of 
the machine greatly increased, and the lift became 
so great that the rear axletrees, holding the machine 
down, were doubled up, and the wheels broken off. 
The machine then became liberated, the front end 
being held down only on one side. This swayed the 
machine to one side, brought it violently against the 
upper rails, and stopped it in the air, the lift break- 
ing the rails and moving them outward about ten 
feet. Steam was, however, shut off before the ma- 
chine stopped. The machine then fell to the earth, 
embedding the wheels in the turf, showing that it 
had been stopped in the air, had come directly down, 
and had not moved after it touched the ground. Had 
this last experiment been made with a view to free 
flight, and had the upper rail been removed or the 
wheels taken off, the machine would certainly have 
mounted in the air and have traveled a long distance, 
if necessary. As it was, the lift certainly exceeded 
the full weight of the machine, the water, the fuel, 
and the men, by 2,000 pounds, and was far beyond the 
registering limit of the dynagraphs, the pencil being 
drawn completely across the paper on the recording 
cylinders. 

These experiments at Baldwyn’s Park are the 
first that have ever been attempted with a machine 
running in a straight line. The prime object of 
these experiments has been to demonstrate whether 
it is possible or not for a large machine to be con- 
structed sufficiently light, powerful, and efficient to 
actually lift into the air its own weight and the 
weight of one or more men. All other flying-ma- 
chines which have ever been built in the world have 
persistently stuck to the earth, and this is the first 
occasion in which a machine has ever been made to 
raise itself clear of the earth. it has been admitted 
by all scientists that as soon as a machine could be 
made with motors powerful enough to actually lift it 
in the air, aerial navigation would become prac- 
tical. 1 have demonstrated that a good and reliable 
motor can be made with sufficient power for its 
weight to drive a flying-machine, that a very heavy 
fiying-machine may be made to raise itself in the air 
with water, fuel, and three men on board; and that 
it may lift, in addition to all this, 2,000 pounds. It 
now only remains to continue the experiments with 
a view of learning the art of maneuvering the ma- 
chine ; and for this purpose it will be necessary for 
me to seek some large, open, and level plain, and to 
commence by making flights so near to the ground 
that any mistake in the steering cannot result in a 
serious mishap. 
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JUMPING They hop, skip, jump, dance, turn 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
weck. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


A YEAR IN EUROPE.—A lady and her daughter 
much experienced in foreign travel, will take a small. 
party of six ladies to Europe for a year of study and 
travel, visiting Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Paris, an 

ndon. Six months in Berlin. References exchanged. 
For itinerary address No. 7,273, care The Outlook. 


GOVERNESS OR SECRETARY.—A lady, ex- 
perienced and well recommended, desires position as 
governess or secretary in family wintering m Adiron- 
dacks, Lakewood, Morristown, or similar place. Sala 
secondary consideration. ddress Miss PARSON: ‘ 
570 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


SUPERB FAMILY HORSE FOR SALE.— 
Price $300. My Bray mare Mollie, 8 years old June 8 ; 
granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson ; intelligent, gentle, 
swift, and, I believe, sound; a very satisfactory horse ; 


fy afford to keep her longer. Address G. M. 


x 426, Hartford, Conn. 


A YOUNG, EDUCATED NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN wishes the charge of a motherless child. 
Unexceptionable testimonials as to conscientiousness, 
experience, and success in the training and instruction 
of children. Address No. 7,279, care of The Outlook. 


A YOUNG LADY GRADUATE, witha degree 
from an Eastern college, seeks _a_ position as teacher; 
would prefer to instruct in English composition, Latin, 
and mathematics; unexceptionable references. Address 
APPLICANT, No. 7,298, care Outlook Office. 


YOUNG LADY wishes position as companion, with 
charge of household if desired ; exceptional qualifications 
as to training and expenence; highest reference given 
and required. Address C. B. L., 8: First Pl., Brooklyn. 


YOUNG LADY wishes to teach children in private 
family in New York City for few hours in morning. 

usic a specialty. Willing to read aloud if desired. 
References exchanged. No. 7,294, care Outlook. 


YALE UNIVERSITY.—|I have for rent a 15-room 
furnished house, a 12-room unfurnished house, and se veral 
smaller houses, all near the University. JOHN T. 
SLOAN, New Haven, Conn. 


A YOUNG LADY with four years’ experience in 
teaching wishes to secure a poner as resident or visitin 
governess. References exchanged. Address No. 7,272, 
care The Outlook. 


QUITE REMUNERATIVE WORK is open to 
a lady of quick perception and social tact. Address G. 5. 
HULBERT, 47 E. woth St., New York. 
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